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HEAVY 


To  lift 200 kilograms  is  no  laughing  matter,  not  even  far  Antonio  Krastev,  who  was  crowned  strongest  man  at  the  Canadian 
weightlifting  championships  last  March  and  holds  three  world  championships.  As  Erindale  College’s  strength- 
training instructor  Krastev  has  helped  to  start  Mississauga’s  only  weightlifting  club,  which  sponsored  its  first 
competition  Feb.  4.  Krastev  hopes  to  compete  for  Canada  in  the  1996  Olympic  Games. 


Management 


International  Tension 

Workplace  practices  may  differ  but  we  all  know  what  stress  is 
By  Alfred  Holden 


N* 


INETEEN  SIXTY-EIGHT.  CHINA’S  CULTURAL 
Revolution  was  in  full  force  and  one  day  mem- 
bers of  the  Red  Guard  came  to  Jia  Lin  Xie’s 
school,  broke  all  the  windows  and  said,  “You  are  going 
to  be  sent  to  the  countryside.”  She  was  14  years  old  and 
in  grade  seven.  Her  “re-education,”  as 
the  exercise  was  called  by  Chairman 
Mao,  took  place  at  a remote  commune 
in  central  China. 

It  was  no  picnic.  Teens,  separated 
from  their  families,  undertook  manu- 
al labour  in  farmers’  fields.  There  were 
no  books  to  learn  from;  the  idea  was  to 
learn  from  ordinary  people,  Xie  says. 

But  the  school  of  life  proved  instruc- 
tive enough:  one  thing  Xie  learned  is 
how  differently  people  react  to  adver- 
sity and  stress.  “Some  handled  it  very 
well  and  they  became  stronger,”  she  re- 
members. “Some  people  went  crazy,  they  burned 
I kept  wondering  what  made  the  difference.” 

Nearly  30  years  later  Xie  returned  to  China  to  ex- 
plore such  differences.  A professor  of  management  at 
U of  T,  she  had  two  research  projects  in  mind:  workplace 
stress  and  attitudes  towards  absenteeism.  Her  investiga- 
tion took  place  in  a friendlier  atmosphere  than  the  one  she 


t.  And 


grew  accustomed  to  30  years  ago  and  the  results  of  her  stud- 
ies, she  hopes,  will  serve  a humane  and  useful  purpose. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  undertaking,  fund- 
ed by  the  Canadian  International  Development  Agency 
and  the  Social  Sciences  & Humanities  Research  Council, 
was  timely.  Political  fallout  from 
Tiananmen  Square  notwithstanding, 
China  continues  to  open  up  to  the 
west,  and  the  west  to  China.  It  has 
become  a hot  topic  to  increase  mutu- 
al understanding  of  the  business  and 
labour  cultures  in  the  two  worlds.  And 
as  Xie  sees  it,  understanding  is  just  the 
first  step.  Practical  problem  solving  is 
the  second. 

Take  workplace  stress.  A major  pur- 
g ohh  pose  of  Xie’s  visit  to  China  last  summer 

■ was  to  bring  western  survey  methods 

into  Chinese  workplaces  to  see  how 
stress  was  manifested.  She  explains  that  western  and  even 
Chinese  scholars  have  tended  to  see  stress  as  a western 
phenomenon  — a product  of  a capitalist  environment 
where  the  threat  of  layoffs,  production  speed-ups  or  other 
competitive  factors  generate  exhaustion  and  uncertainty. 

~ See  INTERNATIONAL:  Page  5 ~ 


Prichard  Appointed  to  Urban  Task  Force 


President  Robert  Prichard 

will  join  four  others  on  a task 
force  established  to  study  the  future 
of  the  Greater  Toronto  Area. 

The  members,  announced  Feb. 
16  by  Premier  Bob  Rae,  will  advise 
on  immediate  steps  to  ensure  Metro 
Toronto’s  economic  competitive- 
ness, giving  priority  to  property  tax, 
assessment  and  transfer  payment 
issues.  They  will  also  examine  the 


governance  of  the  GTA.  The  task 
force  will  report  its  recommenda- 
tions in  time  for  1996  municipal 
and  provincial  budgets. 

Anne  Golden,  president  of  the 
United  Way  of  Greater  Toronto 
and  a member  of  Governing 
Council,  will  chair  the  task  force. 
Others  include  architect  Jack 
Diamond  of  the  firm,  A.J. 
Diamond,  Donald  Schmitt  & 


Company,  who  helped  inaugurate 
and  run  U of  T’s  master  of  archi- 
tecture program  from  1964  to  1970; 
Joseph  Wong,  a physician  and  lead- 
er in  the  Chinese  community  who 
received  an  honorary  degree  from 
U of  T in  1992;  and  Thomas 
McCormack,  president  of  Strategic 
Projections  Inc.  and  an  authority 
on  Canada’s  economic  and  demo- 
graphic prospects. 


Arts  & Science  Trims, 
Strengthens  Core 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

Over  the  next  five  years 

the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
plans  to  cut  nearly  $9  million  from  its 
$112  million  budget,  reduce  its  fac- 
ulty complement,  enhance  instruction 
and  establish  new  partnerships. 

To  carry  out  these  and  dozens  of 
other  initiatives,  however,  the  facul- 
ty will  need,  from  the  University’s 
new  academic  priorities  and  transi- 
tion funds,  $5.9  million  in  base-bud- 
get  funding  and  $5.8  million  in  one- 
time-only support. 

The  faculty’s  intentions  are  out- 
lined in  Strengthening  the  Core  — 
The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  in 
the  Year  2000  — a 150-page  re- 
sponse to  the  provostial  white  paper 
on  planning,  submitted  to  the 
provost’s  office  last  week. 

“I  honestly  think  this  is  a good, 
realistic  plan,”  said  Dean  Marsha 
Chandler  in  a Feb.  15  interview.  “It 
represents  not  just  a best  effort  on  the 
part  of  our  faculty  but  also  the  efforts 
of  each  of  the  department  chairs  who 
were  quite  responsible  in  their  requests.” 


The  faculty  is  the  University’s 
largest  division.  Each  of  its  30  de- 
partment heads  was  asked  to  con- 
duct extensive  consultations  with 
their  professors,  staff  and  students 
before  submitting  individual  plans 
to  Chandler.  Strengthening  the  Core 
is  based  on  these  plans  and  on  three 
fundamental  themes  — continuity, 
selectivity  and  creativity. 

Arts  and  science,  the  document 
states,  wants  to  continue  supporting 
fields  in  which  it  excels  while  paying 
close  attention  to  areas  of  teaching 
and  research  that  may  require  change. 
Knowing,  however,  that  financial  re- 
sources are  declining,  the  faculty  has 
had  to  decide  which  areas  of  schol- 
arly expertise  will  be  maintained  and 
which  will  no  longer  be  pursued.  The 
plan  does  not  spell  out  which  pro- 
grams will  disappear.  It  does,  how- 
ever, propose  several  new  collabora- 
tive fields  of  study  and  ventures. 

For  example,  11  departments  in- 
cluding anthropology,  fine  art  and 
classics  want  to  create  a centre  for  the 

~ See  ARTS  & SCIENCE:  Page  5 ~ 


McMaster  Dean  Joins 
Erindale  as  Principal 


Professor  Robert  McNutt, 

dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  at 
McMaster  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed principal  of  Erindale  College 
for  a seven-year  term.  He  replaces 
Professor  Desmond  Morton  who  left 
last  June  to  head  the  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Canada  at  McGill 
University.  Professor  Roger  Beck  of 
the  Department  of  Classics  will  con- 
tinue as  acting  principal  until  July  1. 

The  announcement  of  McNutt’s 
appointment  was  made  by  Deputy 
Provost  Carolyn  Tuohy  after 
Academic  Board  gave  its  approval 
Feb.  9.  In  a memorandum  she  said 
his  assignment  will  be  to  build  on 
Erindale’s  strong  foundation  of 
teaching  and  research  as  well  as  reach 
out  to  the  surrounding  community. 
“Bob  McNutt  has  impressed  all  who 
have  met  him  with  his  energy,  vi- 
sion, and  imagination,”  the  mem- 
orandum said.  “These  qualities, 
together  with  his  experience  and  suc- 
cess as  a senior  academic  adminis- 
trator, will  allow  him  to  be  an  out- 
standing leader  for  all  Erindale 
College  faculty,  students,  and  staff.” 
Tuohy  thanked  Beck  for  his  work  as 
acting  principal.  “Roger  has  played  an 
important  leadership  role  in  Erindale’s 
planning  process.  He  has  always  been 
exemplary  in  his  loyalty  and  service  to 
the  college  and  to  the  University,  and 
his  many  contributions  are  sincerely 
appreciated  by  us  all.” 

McNutt  earned  his  BSc  from  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick  and 


his  PhD  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  chaired 
McMaster’s  geology  department 
from  1984  to  1988  and  is  now  in  a 
second  term  as  dean  of  science.  In 
an  interview  he  said  he  hopes  to 
~ See  MCMASTER:  Page  2 ~ 
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Stay  on  campus 

A professor’s  home  is  the 
wrong  place  for  classroom  instruc- 
tion, says  ombudsperson.  Page  4 

Join  the  club 

Faculty  clubs  across  the  coun- 
try  maybe  closing,  but  not  U of  T’s, 
vows  Leanne  Pepper.  Page  7 


Learn  to  go 
to  the  library 


Don’t  judge  a book  by  its  cover 
— these  days  it  doesn’t  have  one. 
Bits  & Pieces.  Page  9 


Soldiers’  Tower  Committee  asks  for  help 

The  Soldiers’  Tower  Committee  is  asking  members  of  the 
University  for  help  in  preparing  a display  to  commemorate  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  The  committee  hopes  to  show 
how  various  departments  at  the  University  contributed  to  the  war  effort  and 
ensuing  peace  through  discoveries,  inventions  and  activities.  The  exhibit  will 
be  held  at  Robarts  Library  during  the  month  of  November  1995.  For  more 
information  call  Jean  Elliott  at  978-5950. 


Student  centre  two-thirds  of  the  way 

The  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  a student  centre  at  Erindale 
College  has  received  $40,000  from  Rhone-Poulenc  Canada  Inc.,  raising  the 
campaign  revenue  to  almost  $4  million  — $2  million  short  of  the  goal. 
Rhone-Poulenc  is  a Mississauga-based  producer  of  chemicals,  surfactants 
and  products  for  agriculture. 


St.  George-Hyslop  appointed  director 

Professor  Peter  St.  George-Hyslop  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  Centre  for  Research  in  Neurodegenerative  Diseases,  effective  March 
1.  St.  George-Hyslop  joined  U ofT  in  1991  as  an  assistant  professor  of  neu- 
rology in  the  Department  of  Medicine.  In  1993  he  was  awarded  the  Gold 
Medal  in  Medicine  from  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  8c  Surgeons  and 
the  Claude  Beaubien  Prize  from  the  Alzheimer  Society  of  Canada.  He  replaces 
Professor  Donald  McLachlan,  who  retired  July  1, 1994. 


Regis  College  names  dean 

Ron  Mercier  has  been  named  dean  at  Regis  College,  the  Jesuit 
college  in  the  Toronto  School  of  Theology  at  U of  T.  He  begins  his  five- 
year  term  July  1.  Mercier  earned  a master’s  degree  at  Harvard  University  and 
his  PhD  through  the  Toronto  School  of  Theology  and  U of  T.  From  1990 
to  1993  he  taught  religious  studies  at  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  returned  to  TST  in  1993.  He  succeeds 
Terrence  Prendergast,  who  has  been  on  sabbatical  in  Jerusalem,  and  George 
Schner,  who  has  been  acting  dean. 


Aerospace  facility  opens  in  Japan 

The  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies  has  donated  its 
Hypersonic  Shock  Tube  Facility  to  the  Institute  of  Fluid  Science  located  at 
the  Tohoku  University  campus  in  Sendai,  Japan.  The  donation  was  ac- 
companied by  the  signing  of  two  scientific  research  collaboration  agreements 
between  the  institutes.  The  hypersonic  tube  facility,  built  by  the  late 
University  Professor  Irvine  Glass  of  the  aerospace  studies  institute,  was  in- 
stalled at  the  Japanese  institute  in  November.  It  will  be  used  to  study  shock  waves. 


Climate  project  receives  $3.7  million 

The  Climate  System  History  8c  Dynamics  Collaborative 
Special  Project,  headed  by  University  Professor  Richard  Peltier  of  the 
Department  of  Physics,  has  received  a three-year  grant  of  $3.7  million 
from  the  Natural  Sciences  8c  Engineering  Research  Council.  The  project 
includes  investigators  from  eight  other  Canadian  universities  including  the 
Universities  of  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  New  Brunswick.  The  work 
is  expected  to  lead  to  a deeper  understanding  of  the  evolution  of  global 
climate  over  the  past  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years. 


Police  charge  courier  with  assault 

A bicycle  courier  has  been  charged  with  assault  following  an 

incident  on  campus  in  which  a female  professor  was  kicked.  U ofT  Police  re- 
port the  incident  occurred  Feb.  7 around  noon.  A courier  riding  on  Classic  Ave. 
reached  out  and  kicked  a woman  standing  on  the  side  of  the  street.  Witnesses 
as  well  as  the  injured  woman  called  campus  police  who  apprehended  the  man 
a few  minutes  later  at  New  College’s  Wetmore  Hall  lobby.  Sgt.  Len  Paris  said 
the  woman  was  taken  to  the  Health  Centre  with  bruising  to  her  thigh.  The 
man  is  expected  to  appear  in  court  early  next  month. 


Awards  & Honours 


Kornberg  wins  book  award 

Professor  Jacques  Kornberg  of  the  Department 
of  History  has  won  a 1993-94  National  Jewish  Book 
Award  for  Theodor  Herd:  From  Assimilation  to  Zionism. 
Published  in  1993  by  Indiana  University  Press,  the 
book  was  judged  by  an  academic  panel  to  be  of  “excep- 
tional literary  quality  and  content.”  Kornberg  received 
the  award,  given  by  the  Jewish  Book  Council,  at  a 
ceremony  in  New  York  last  November. 


Lectureship  named  for  Kalow 

U of  T’s  Drug  Safety  Research  Group  has 

established  a lectureship  in  honour  of  Professor 
Emeritus  Werner  Kalow  of  the  Department  of 
Pharmacology.  It  is  intended  to  recognize  Kalow’s  life- 


time contributions  to  pharmacogenetics  and  drug  safe- 
ty. The  first  Werner  Kalow  Lecture,  held  Feb.  14,  was 
delivered  by  Stephen  Spielberg,  executive  director  of  ex- 
ploratory biochemical  toxicology  at  Merck  Research 
Laboratories  in  Pennsylvania,  who  spoke  on  the  impor- 
tance of  pharmacogenetics  and  new  drug  development. 


Humboldt  fellowship  awarded 

Michael  Idomir  Allen,  a 1994  PhD  graduate  of 
the  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies,  has  been  awarded  the  pres- 
tigious Alexander  von  Humboldt  research  fellowship.  He 
starts  his  two-year  fellowship  in  September  and  will  work  with 
a professor  in  Munich  on  the  Monumenta  Germaniae 
Historica,  a German  research  project.  He  plans  to  com- 
plete his  critical  edition  of  the  works  of  the  chronicler 
Frechulf  of  Lisieux,  which  will  form  part  of  the  project. 


For  the  Future  of  Humanity 

A moving  story  of  horror  and  hope  is  remembered  by  new  endowed  prizes 


BY  MALCOLM  BURROWS 


The  University  of  Toronto  has  received  two 

endowed  prizes  that  tell  a compelling  story  of  a fam- 
ily’s ordeal  in  the  Holocaust.  Half  of  the  story  is  tragic; 
half  contains  a message  of  hope. 

The  two  memorial  awards  honour  the  families  of 
Dr.  Karolina  Jus  and  her  late  hus- 
band, Andrzej.  The  two  had  distin- 
guished careers  as  psychiatric  re- 
searchers in  Poland  and  Canada.  In 
1991  University  of  Toronto  Press 
published  their  autobiography,  Our 
Journey  in  the  Valley  of  Tears. 

The  Ludwik  and  Estelle  (Stella) 

Jus  Memorial  Human  Rights  Prize 
has  been  created  to  remember  the 
Christian  parents  of  Dr.  Andrzej  Jus, 
a couple  who  risked  their  lives  to 
save  others  in  Poland  during  the 
Second  World  War.  Both  educators, 
they  consistently  fought  discrimina- 
tion against  various  minority  groups 
in  Poland  before  the  war  and  during 
the  Nazi  occupation.  The  $1,500 
award  will  be  presented  for  the  first  time  this  spring  as 
part  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association’s 
awards  of  excellence  program.  It  will  recognize  members 
of  the  University  community  who  have  made  a lasting 
contribution  to  education  and  practice  in  the  fight 
against  discrimination. 

The  other  prize,  The  Juliusz,  Dorota  and  Zofia  (Zosia) 
Frist  Annual  Memorial  Prize  in  Neuropsycho- 
pharmacology, is  in  memory  of  Dr.  Karolina  Jus’  parents 
and  sister,  who  were  murdered  in  the  Holocaust.  With 
a $1,500  award  it  recognizes  outstanding  graduate  and 
post-doctoral  students  under  the  age  of  35  engaged  in 
neurotransmitter  or  neuroreceptor  research. 

The  Frists  were  killed  on  April  22,  1942,  when  the 
Gestapo  rounded  up  the  Jewish  residents  of  the  Polish 
village  of  Orelec  and  marched  them  to  a nearby  forest. 
The  men  were  given  shovels  and  ordered  to  dig  graves 
for  their  families.  They  were  stripped,  shot  and  buried 


in  unmarked  plots.  “They  died  anonymously,”  said  Dr. 
Karolina  Jus  in  an  interview.  “When  they  were  buried 
in  unmarked  graves,  even  their  names  were  taken  from 
them.  I want  their  memory  to  last  in  perpetuity  and  that 
is  why  this  award  was  created.” 

Among  Ludwik  and  Stella  Jus’  many 
humanitarian  acts  was  their  interven- 
tion to  save  the  lives  of  the  Frists.  They 
had  arranged,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Catholic  bishop  of  Lwow,  Eugeniusz 
Baziak,  to  hide  Dr.  Karolina  Jus’  father 
in  a monastery  and  her  mother  and 
sister  in  a convent.  “But  my  father  was 
too  optimistic,”  explained  Jus.  “He  was 
full  of  confidence  that  Hitler  would 
be  defeated  and  that  good  would  con- 
quer evil.” 

“Ludwik  and  Stella  Jus  embodied  a 
love  that  had  no  limits  in  time  or 
space,”  said  Jus.  “They  believed  deeply 
in  the  moral  value  of  human  beings,  ir- 
respective of  race,  nationality,  class  or 
religion  and  they  taught  and  lived  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  personal  integrity  and 
fighting  against  discrimination. 

“The  important  message  of  their  lives  is  that  we  all 
make  choices  about  our  actions.  Given  the  fact  that  we 
have  free  will,  we  have  the  ability  to  choose  between  good 
and  evil.  In  this  sense  each  of  us  has  a profound  re- 
sponsibility for  the  future  of  humanity.” 

Jus  hopes  the  human  rights  award  will  help  to  ensure 
that  younger  generations  do  not  forget  the  tragedy  and 
heroism  of  the  Holocaust.  The  matter  is  of  profound  im- 
portance to  her.  “It  was  the  greatest  crime  in  history  and 
we  must  ensure  it  never  happens  again.  Never  again!  I 
believe  the  fight  against  discrimination  will  depend 
upon  our  ability  to  change  human  consciousness  and  this 
will  be  a long  process  since  changes  in  human  con- 
sciousness do  not  come  easily.  The  future  of  humanity 
depends  upon  the  fight  for  human  rights,  and  the 
involvement  of  each  of  us  in  this  fight.” 


McMaster 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
continue  his  research  at  Erindale. 

Among  his  specialties  is  mea- 
suring low-level  radioactivity  in 
rocks  to  determine  how  old  they 
are.  He  is  also  studying  what  haz- 
ards might  be  involved  in  deposit- 
ing radioactive  waste  underground 
in  parts  of  Ontario  where  salty 
water  infiltrates  rock.  He  is  study- 
ing how  prevalent  and  abundant 
this  is  in  rock  and  if  it  will  cause  a 
problem  with  the  creation  of  a 
waste  repository. 
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Researchers  Concerned 
about  Privacy  Policy 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO  _ 

Faculty  members  are  con- 

cerned  that  a proposed  policy 
on  information  access  — or  more 
precisely,  one  clause  of  the  policy  — 
will  limit  their  freedom  to  conduct 
research. 

A draft  of  the  Policy  on  Access 
to  Information  8c  Protection  of 
Privacy  was  presented  to  Academic 
Board  Feb.  9 for  information.  The 
debate  focused  on  clause  13  of  the 
policy,  which  says  that  the  University 
may  refuse  to  disclose  information 
about  past,  present  or  proposed  re- 
search activities  if  disclosure  is  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest  or  jeopar- 
dizes the  interests  or  safety  of  the 
researchers,  staff,  students  or  research 
sponsors. 

Professor  Ronald  Kluger  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  said  the 
policy  does  not  guarantee  the  kind  of 


confidentiality  afforded  researchers 
by  federal  granting  agencies. 
Normally  the  agencies  publish  only 
summaries  of  the  research  projects 
they  are  funding.  Kluger  was  con- 
cerned that  the  proposed  University 
policy  would  open  research  plans  for 
public  debate  before  they  were  fund- 
ed. This  could  damage  researchers  in 
two  ways,  he  said. 

“In  terms  of  protecting  original 
ideas,  disclosure  could  be  very 
dangerous,  especially  for  young  re- 
searchers,” he  said.  Funding  itself, 
he  added,  could  be  jeopardized  if  the 
federal  councils  do  not  first  have  a 
chance  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
individual  research  proposals  and 
reach  their  own  conclusions. 

Professors  Arthur  Sheps  of  hu- 
manities at  Scarborough  and  Peter 
Reich  of  the  Department  of 
Linguistics  said  they  worry  about  re- 
searchers’ security  being  threatened 


if  their  plans  are  freely  divulged. 
“Their  safety  could  be  at  risk  be- 
cause there  are  people  who  think 
researchers  should  not  be  engaging  in 
certain  research,”  Sheps  noted. 

Professor  John  Furedy  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology  said  that 
an  access  to  information  policy 
should  not  interfere  with  research  or 
interrupt  it.  Also,  he  said,  the 
“University  should  say  that  the  aca- 
demic interests  of  researchers  are 
fully  protected  whereas  other  inter- 
ests are  not.” 

In  a letter  to  the  board  U of  T 
Students  for  the  Ethical  Treatment 
of  Animals  said  the  policy  would 
give  investigators  too  much  power 
at  the  expense  of  public  and  research 
subjects’  interests.  Clause  13  is  in- 
adequate because  it  allows  researchers 
to  arbitrarily  deny  the  public  access 
to  their  research  histories  and  records, 
said  the  letter. 


in  Demand,  Says  Moore 


Librarians 

BY  ALFRED  HOLDEN 

Academic  Board  has  Ap- 
proved a conflict-of-interest 
policy  for  librarians.  Similar  policies 
have  already  been  adopted  for  facul- 
ty and  administrative  staff. 

According  to  the  policy,  accepted 
on  Feb.  9,  librarians  must  discuss 
with  their  supervisor  any  major  paid 
professional  activities  they  take  on 
outside  the  University.  They  must 
also  report  more  minor  or  unpaid 
activities  if  they  take  up  University 


time  or  resources.  Gifts  from  orga- 
nizations associated  with  a librari- 
an’s activities  are  not  normally  per- 
mitted. And  librarians  must  disclose 
where  personal,  family  or  business 
interests  might  put  them  in  conflict. 

Carole  Moore,  chief  librarian,  said 
adoption  of  the  guidelines  is  timely 
because  librarians  are  in  increasing 
demand  as  advisers  for  organizations 
bringing  new  electronic  information 
systems  into  use.  By  having  new 
guidelines  it  will  be  easier  to  protect 
the  University’s  interests  and  the 


interests  of  librarians,  she  believes. 

The  rules  state  that  it  is  often  in- 
trinsic to  the  work  of  librarians  that 
many  “will  engage  in  professional 
activities  from  which  they  may  derive 
supplementary  income.”  Such  com- 
mitments “represent  an  important 
mechanism  for  disseminating  the 
knowledge  and  expertise  of  librarians 
to  the  community.”  However,  the 
principal  responsibility  of  librarians  is 
to  the  University  and  where  other 
work  undermines  that  there  is  a con- 
flict, the  guidelines  state. 


The  Silent  Sound  of  Change 

by  Alfred  Holden 


Clatter  clatter  clomp  oops  backspace  tap 

tap  ring  shift  across. 

That’s  the  sound  at  grant  application  time  in  selected 
comers  of  U of  T and  with  it  goes  a ton  of  footwork  and 
form-filling.  Sometimes  it  leaves  scholars  like  Professor 
Joe  Desloges  wondering  about  the  real  purpose  of  life. 

He  is  a geographer  who  compares  changes  in  climate 
and  land  use  with  the  flows  of  such  things  as  river  sedi- 
ment and  glaciers.  But  before  Desloges,  his  office  staff 
and  students  can  do  the  work,  they  sometimes  spend 
hours  on  other  projects:  searching  out  grant  possibilities, 
locating  printed  information,  gathering  paperwork,  < om- 
pleting  forms  and,  until  recently,  ensuring  that  ancient 
Selectrics  properly  crossed  the  t’s  and  dotted  the  i’s. 

“We  were  basically  running  around  looking  for  type- 
writers, which  is  ridiculous  in  my  mind,”  says  Desloges, 
venting  a frustration  common  at  universities  where  man- 
ual methods  are  hanging  on  in  an  automated  age. 

But  change  is  coming  to  U of  T.  Rethinking 
Administration,  assisted  by  others  in  the  University,  will 
soon  implement  an  ambitious  initiative,  the  Admin- 
istrative Management  System. 

Despite  its  ominous  name,  the  system  holds  great 
promise  for  folks  like  Joe  Desloges.  “It  will  make  things 
a lot  easier  for  people  who  don’t  like  paperwork,”  says 
Chris  Handley,  Rethinking’s  director.  “And  it  will  bring 
information  together  in  ways  that  we  have  just  not  been 
able  to  do  with  paper.” 

An  apt  analogy,  in  the  era  of  the  information  highway, 
might  be  to  compare  AMS  with  a big  electronic  super- 
market, Instead  of  storing  information  “all  over  town,” 
the  system  will  bring  much  of  it  together  in  one  database. 
Four  of  the  University’s  big  administrative  databases  — 
finance,  human  resources,  development  and  research  — 
will  make  up  the  new  pool  of  information.  As  always  with 


corporate  computer  systems,  some  areas  will  be  confi- 
dential and  access  limited. 

How  will  this  system  make  anyone’s  life  easier?  In 
many  ways,  some  of  which  can’t  be  foreseen.  For  instance 
finances  have  long  been  run  from  a database  separate  from 
that  of  human  resources.  Since  payroll  accounts  for  80  per- 
cent of  U of  T’s  costs,  the  two  worlds  need  to  commu- 
nicate but  the  translations  are  sometimes  difficult. 

Handley  says  prospecting  for  grants  — the  process 
which  Desloges  describes  with  such  frustration  — will  be 
a whole  different  game.  Gone,  eventually,  will  be  the 
paper  trail;  grant  application  information  will  be  stored 
on  the  AMS  database.  The  challenge  will  be  in  experi- 
menting creatively  with  different  key  words  and  search 
commands  to  find  sources  of  grants  in  ways  that  would 
have  been  impossible  before. 

With  AMS,  development  staff  will  be  able  to  use  key 
words  to  shop  the  database  to  find  connections  to  po- 
tential donors.  For  instance  they  will  be  able  to  match  par- 
ticular U ofT  projects  with  the  interests  and  needs  of  in- 
dividual donors.  As  fund  raising  becomes  more  important, 
the  system  could  give  U of  T’s  fund  raisers  an  edge. 
“Like  improving  the  ability  to  find  research  grants,  this 
is  what’ll  help  us  stay  above  water,”  Handley  believes. 

Another  strip  of  red  tape  may  be  cut  when  people 
authorized  to  buy  things  can  do  so  by  computer,  with 
AMS,  instead  of  filling  out  myriad  forms.  AMS  will 
also  put  U of  T in  a better  buying  position:  that’s  because 
a single  database  will  provide  a broader  picture  of  how 
much  business  U ofT  does  with  suppliers.  If  professors 
know  the  University  buys  a lot  from  one  vendor,  a case 
can  be  made  for  a better  deal. 

The  first  group  on  the  new  integrated  system  will  be 
finance,  as  of  May  1,  followed  by  development  and  re- 
search later  in  the  year  and  human  resources  in  1996. 


David  Zutautas,  Judith  Eichmanis,  Carol  Seidman 

Staff  Members  Vie 
for  Council  Seat 


BY  JANE  STIRLING 

WITH  TIGHT  BUDGETS  AND 
divisional  reorganizations, 
administrative  staff  are  feeling  ner- 
vous about  their  jobs.  So  it  is  partic- 
ularly important  to  have  a strong  ad- 
ministrative voice  on  the  University’s 
highest  governing  body,  say  three 
people  vying  for  the  position. 

At  an  all-candidates  forum  at  the 
Claude  T.  Bissell  Building  Feb.  16 
Judith  Eichmanis  of  the  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies,  Carol 
Seidman  of  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Work  and  David  Zutautas  of 
Admissions  8c  Awards  presented 
their  election  platforms.  They  are 
competing  for  one  of  two  adminis- 
trative staff  seats  on  Governing 
Council,  left  vacant  when  Peggy 
Haist  steps  down  June  30  after,  six 
years  on  Council.  Alex  Waugh,  vice- 
principal and  registrar  of  Woods- 
worth  College,  holds  the  other 
administrative  seat. 

Eichmanis,  a former  president  of 
the  U of  T Staff  Association,  said  it 
is  important  to  have  sufficient  em- 
ployee participation  in  decision  mak- 
ing. Two  administrative  staff  repre- 
sentatives on  Governing  Council  are 
not  enough  for  6,000  staff;  she  pro- 
poses at  least  five.  If  elected  she  will 
lobby  the  provincial  government  and 
the  University  to  open  the  U of  T 
Act.  “The  act  stands  in  the  way  of  us 
getting  any  more  representation. 
Right  now  we  can  sit  at  Governing 
Council  and  ask  certain  questions 
but  with  only  two  voices,  we’re  not 
heard.  By  the  time  information 
comes  to  Council,  decisions  are 
already  made.” 

Seidman,  assistant  dean  (admin- 
istration) at  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Work,  said  she  has  “leadership,  vi- 
sion, experience  and  energy”  for  the 
position.  In  1991  she  organized  a 


petition  for  two  administrative  staff 
seats  on  her  faculty  council  and  has 
been  closely  involved  in  social  work’s 
response  to  the  white  paper.  “I’m 
painfully  aware  of  the  shrinking  re- 
sources. I intend  to  do  a lot  of  lis- 
tening [to  the  concerns  of  staff].” 

Zutautas,  a counsellor  in  the  ad- 
missions and  awards  office,  said  he 
would  make  Council  more  accessible 
to  administrative  staff.  “No  one 
knows  what  Governing  Council 
does.  There  are  about  21  people  at 
this  meeting  out  of 6,000  staff.  I plan 
to  let  people  know  what’s  happening; 
tell  people  what  goes  on  at  the 
Council  table  before  they  read  about 
it  in  the  campus  papers.” 

In  a question-and-answer  session 
following  the  presentations  Dilu 
Irani,  vice-president  (grievances)  for 
the  U of  T Staff  Association,  asked 
how  Seidman,  as  a senior  manager 
and  non-UTSA  member,  would 
communicate  effectively  with  rank- 
and-file  staff. 

“I  don’t  feel  there  is  a big  division 
between  what  I am  as  a senior  man- 
ager and  the  rank  and  file,”  Seidman 
said.  “As  a manager  I would  bring 
something  to  the  Council  table  as  I 
do  at  my  faculty  meetings  when  I 
feel  we  aren’t  being  heard.  I’m  not 
going  to  pretend  I’m  something  I’m 
not.  I wore  a suit  to  this  meeting  be- 
cause I wear  a suit  to  work.” 

Asked  to  characterize  their  lead- 
ership skills,  Zutautas  said  he  is  a 
team  player.  “Confrontation  doesn’t 
work  when  you’re  outnumbered.  You 
have  to  be  positive.”  Eichmanis  said 
she  would  “work  hard  to  convince 
the  other  governors  about  my  point 
of  view.”  Seidman  said  she  would  be 
assertive,  not  aggressive. 

The  forum  was  sponsored  by  the 
U ofT  Employee  Associations  8c 
Unions.  Ballots  were  mailed  out  last 
week;  the  election  closes  March  7. 
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JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


Hold  Classes  on  Campus,  Ombudsperson  Says 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

PROFESSORS  SHOULD  NOT  CON- 
duct  classes  in  their  own  homes, 
says  Liz  Hoffman,  U of  T om- 
budsperson. President  Robert 
Prichard,  however,  says  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  the  practice. 

In  her  1993-94  report  Hoffman 
recommends  that  courses  be  taught 
on  the  campuses  or  other  academi- 
cally oriented  locations.  The  recom- 
mendation arose  out  of  a case  inves- 
tigated by  her  office  last  year.  The 
matter,  her  report  says,  “was  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  course 
was  held  at  a professor’s  home.  This 
was  an  independent  study  course 
with  only  the  one  student  and  the 
professor  being  present.” 

At  a Feb.  2 Governing  Council 
meeting  where  the  report  was  dis- 
cussed, Prichard  said  that  holding 
classes  at  professors’  homes  is  quite 
appropriate  and  the  University  should 
not  prohibit  it.  Instead  instructors 
should  be  permitted  to  judge  what  is 
the  best  learning  environment  for 
their  students,  he  said. 

Prichard  conceded  that  “inappro- 
priate conditions”  could  be  present  in 
professors’  homes,  their  offices  or  in 
their  relationships  with  students. 
Because  of  that  the  University’s  focus 
should  be  on  instructors’  conduct, 
he  said. 

Hoffman  said  after  the  meeting 
she  had  hoped  the  administration  in 
its  written  response  to  her  report, 
also  presented  to  Council,  would 


agree  with  her  recommendation.  She 
said  she  is  still  concerned  about  pro- 
fessors holding  courses  at  their  homes 
“in  a 1995  culture.” 

Otherwise  Hoffman  is  “extreme- 
ly pleased”  with  the  administration’s 
response  to  her  latest  report  and  the 
progress  made  by  the  University  last 
year  on  issues  she  has  raised  in  the 
past.  As  well  the  “very  good  working 
relationship”  her  office  enjoys  with 
the  administration  has  resulted  in  a 
high  number  of  cases  being  resolved. 
In  the  period  between  July  1,  1993, 
and  June  30, 1994,  the  office  handled 
682  cases.  Of  these,  661  were  re- 
solved through  the  provision  of  in- 
formation or  by  obtaining  satisfactory 
results  for  the  individual  com- 
plainants. The  remaining  21  cases 
required  no  action  or  dealt  with 
matters  outside  the  ombudsperson’s 
jurisdiction. 

The  report  commends  the 
University  for  improving  conflict- 
of-interest  guidelines  for  faculty  and 
staff;  drafting  better  employment 
policies  for  senior  managers,  research 
associates  and  casual  workers;  pro- 
viding centralized  funding  for  staff 
development;  and  ensuring  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Walksafer  program 
by  making  it  a permanent  item  in 
the  U of  T Police’s  budget. 

Hoffman  added  that  she  plans  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  issue  of  harass- 
ment. The  complaints  she  has  re- 
ceived from  campus  staff  have  not 
involved  sexual  or  discriminatory  ha- 
rassment; people  are  complaining 


because  “they  are  not  being  treated 
justly  or  with  respect,”  she  said.  This 
type  of  complaint  is  not  covered  well 
by  University  policy,  Hoffman  noted, 
and  she  will  continue  to  monitor  these 
cases  and  urge  the  University  to  find 
some  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 


In  its  response,  the  administra- 
tion pointed  to  the  Statement  of 
Prohibited  Discrimination  &C 
Discriminatory  Harassment  adopt- 
ed by  Governing  Council  and  said 
the  University  is  committed  to  treat- 
ing employees  with  respect  and  does 


not  condone  threatening  or  harass- 
ing behavior.  Concerns  about  unre- 
solved situations  of  harassment 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  senior  administrative  officer  of 
the  division  where  the  incident  oc- 
curred, it  says. 


Focal  Point 


In  the  1960s  when  Father  Daniel  Donovan  was  a doctoral  student  in  Europe  he  began  collecting  art.  Today  his  collec- 
tion has  more  than  90  works,  46  of  which  are  being  shown  at  the  Art  Gallery  of Hamilton  until  March  12.  Donovan 
hopes  the  works  — including  the  egg-shaped  limestone  sculpture  by  Ted  Rettig  — will  serve  as  a focal  point for  the 
Christianity  & Culture  Program  at  St.  Michael’s  College  where  he  teaches. 


1995  Teetzel  Lectures 


RODERICK  WHITFIELD 

School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies,  University  of  London 

The  Peerless  Caves:  Buddhist  Art  at  Dunhuang 

Monday,  March  6 - Meditation  and  Teaching 

Tuesday,  March  7 - Reflections  in  Architecture 

Wednesday,  March  8 - Faith  and  Offerings 
Thursday,  March  9 - Historic  Images 

4:30  p.m.,  Room  140,  University  College 
15  King’s  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

Members  of the  staff,  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited 


CIIAACAI 

SECRETARY/RECEPTIONIST 

The  Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  a 
67-year-old,  non-profit  organization  located  on  the 
University  of  Toronto  campus  requires  an 
experienced  secretary/receptionist/  for  a full-time  po- 
sition. Secretarial  and  computer  expertise  (Word 
Perfect,  DOS,  Windows)  is  required. 

Please  forward  your  resume  to: 

Nancy  Snelgrove 
CIIA 

15  King’s  College  Circle 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  2V9 
or  by  fax  to  416-979-8575 


Tired  of  waiting  several  days  or 
weeks  for  completion  of  printing? 
We  are  open  day  and  night  to 
serve  you  quickly. 

Put  our  graphic  experience  with 
over  30  Departments,  Institutes  & 
Centres  to  work  for  you. 


Undergraduate  and  Graduate 
Handbooks 

Books,  Research  Studies,  Reports, 
Academic  Papers 
Department  and  Alumni 
Newsletters 

Brochures,  Education  Literature 
Stationery  Printing 


Specializing  in: 


PROMPT  and  PROFESSIONAL  service  from  a company  owned  and  operated  by  U of  T graduates  since  1971 


Versatel 


Quality  Offset  Printing 
& Graphic  Design 


449-6805 


THE  CENTRE  FOR  RUSSIAN  AND  EAST  EUROPEAN  STUDIES 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


"Economic  Change  in  the  East: 
the  Impact  of  Post-Communist 
Governments" 

a lecture  by 

Dr.  Aleksandras  Abisala 

Prime  Minister  of  Lithuania,  1 992, 
and  a leading  figure  in  the 
Sajudis  Reform  and  Independence  Movement 

Friday,  February  24,  1995.  1:30-3:00  p.m.  G.  Ignatieff  Theatre. 
Reception:  3:00-5:00  p.m.  Croft  Chapter  Flouse. 

RSVP/for  more  information,  call  Karin  Leppik  at  CREES, 
University  of  Toronto,  (416)  978-2304 
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HOT  RESEARCH 


Professor  Frank  DiCosmo  of  the  Department  of  Botany  and  the  Institute  of  Biomedical  Engineering  is  dressed  for 
the  occasion  as  he  prepares  a bioreactor  for  sterilization  with  steam  at  121  degrees  Celsius,  prior  to  inoculation  with 
paclitaxel  cells.  The  commercial  name  of  the  cells  is  taxol,  a natural,  plant-derived  drug  used  in  the  treatment  of 
ovarian  and  breast  cancers.  DiCosmo,  Professor  Rina  Nicholov  of  biomedical  engineering  and  their  graduate 
students  are  studying  the  properties  of  the  drug,  originally  isolated  from  the  Yew  tree,  and  learning  how  certain 
compounds  can  be  used  in  a synthetic  version  of  the  drug. 


Magna 

Magnanimous 


IF  YOU  WERE  PRIME  MINISTER 
what  would  you  do  to  improve 
living  standards  and  unify  the  coun- 
try? U of  T students  with  an  answer 
to  that  question  might  want  to  leave 
word  — to  be  precise  2,500  words  — 
with  Frank  Stronach. 

Stronach,  chair  of  auto  parts  man- 
ufacturer Magna  International  Inc., 
was  at  Hart  House  Feb.  16  to  an- 
nounce the  firm’s  donation  of  $1 
million  to  a new  national  scholar- 
ship fund  whose  aim  is  to  encourage 
students  and  selected  citizens  to  write 
how  they’d  make  Canada  better. 

The  heart  of  the  fund  is  an  annu- 
al contest  inviting  full-time  university 
and  college  students  to  draft  a 2,500 
word  essay  saying  what  they  would 
do  as  Canada’s  prime  minister. 
Regional  and  national  panels  of 
judges  will  pick  winners,  awarding 
authors  of  the  most  innovative,  work- 
able solutions  cash  and  something 
almost  as  elusive:  jobs.  Ten  regional 
winners  will  win  $5,000  and  be  of- 
fered a paid  summer  internship  with 


Magna  after  graduation.  One  of 
them  will  be  declared  national  win- 
ner and  get  another  $5,000  and  the 
offer  of  a year’s  paid  internship  after 
graduation.  The  national  winner’s 
school  will  get  $10,000. 

Stronach  told  the  news  confer- 
ence, attended  by  President  Robert 
Prichard,  Liberal  MP  Dennis  Mills 
and  other  dignitaries,  that  he  be- 
lieves young  people  are  full  of  ideas 
that  could  help  the  nation,  “I  think 
young  people  are  veiy  much  driven  by 
an  idealism.  I think  that  when  you 
get  older,  you  lose  that  a bit.” 

. Nevertheless  there  is  a place  in  the 
competition  for  some  older 
Canadians:  up  to  10  prominent  cit- 
izens will  be  asked  to  participate, 
answering  the  same  question  in  5,000 
word  essays.  The  best  invited  paper 
will  win  $20,000.  Several  people  have 
already  been  asked  to  write  essays 
including  Professor  John  Crispo  of 
the  Faculty  of  Management.  Each 
year’s  winning  essays  will  be 
published  as  a book. 


Arts  & Science  Trims,  Strengthens  Core 


~ Continued  from  Page  1 ~ 
interdisciplinary  study  of  archaeolo- 
gy that  would  offer  two  majors  in  the 
discipline.  Arts  and  science  and  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  want  to  offer  a 
joint  program  in  developmental  bi- 
ology. And  the  psychology  depart- 
ments at  the  University  and  those 
based  at  its  teaching  hospitals  have 
begun  a clinical  research  PhD  pro- 
gram in  psychology.  These  collabo- 
rations, said  Vice-dean  Don  Dewees, 
have  required  no  new  academic 


resources. 

Suggestions  like  these  were  large- 
ly predicated  by  the  faculty’s  need  to 
reduce  its  budget  by  7.87  percent,  or 
$8.8  million,  by  2000.  The  plan  pro- 
poses the  faculty  meet  its  cuts  with 
savings  made  by  faculty  and  staff 
retirements  and  resignations. 

By  the  end  of  the  decade,  151  of 
the  faculty’s  750  humanities,  sci- 
ences and  social  sciences  professors 
will  have  retired.  The  faculty  has  re- 
placed 44;  another  107  vacancies 


are  expected  by  2000.  The  faculty 
recommends  that  only  80  of  these 
be  filled  with  money  from  the  aca- 
demic priorities  fund.  Seventy-six 
would  be  assigned  to  the  various  de- 
partments and  colleges. 

The  other  four  would  be  set  aside 
for  a new  spousal  opportunity  as- 
signment program  to  make  it  easier 
for  qualified  spouses  of  future  facul- 
ty members  to  secure  employment 
atUofT. 

Funds  requested  in  one-time-only 


support  have  been  allocated  in  the 
plan  to  about  a dozen  initiatives. 
They  include  the  addition  of  five 
state-of  the-art  electronic  classrooms; 
renovations  to  space  assigned  to  grad- 
uate students;  improvements  to  class- 
rooms and  laboratories  that  would 
enhance  instruction;  and  new  com- 
puter equipment,  software  and 
training. 

Meanwhile  Deputy  Provost 
Carolyn  Tuohy  told  Academic  Board 
Feb.  9 that  her  office  has  received 


plans  based  on  the  white  paper  from 
nearly  all  University  divisions. 

The  money  allocated  must  not  ex- 
ceed the  funds  available  so  her  office 
will  probably  request  that  some  di- 
visions revise  their  plans  and  consider 
other  sources  of  funding.  She  and 
Provost  Adel  Sedra  hope  to  reach 
agreements  with  each  division  by 
the  end  of  March.  The  plans  will 
then  go  to  Planning  & Budget 
Committee  for  consideration  in 
April  or  May. 


International  Tension 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 

“I  found  out  that  stress  is  also  a very  severe  problem  in 
China,”  Xie  says,  having  reviewed  1,200  questionnaires  re- 
turned from  workplaces  she  visited  in  five  Chinese  cities.  Those 
surveyed  included  workers,  managers,  service  staff,  profession- 
als and  government  administrators. 

Surprisingly  — given  past  assumptions  about  vast  differ- 
ences between  the  cultures  and  economies  — the  major  caus- 
es of  anxiety,  depression  and  dissatisfaction  resembled  those 
found  in  the  west.  Among  these:  people  who  do  work  that  is 
very  demanding,  but  over  which  they  can  exercise  little  control, 
tend  to  become  very  stressed;  so  do  people  who  rise  to  their  level 
of  incompetency.  With  China  modernizing  its  economy,  west- 
ern bugaboos  such  as  fear  of  job  loss  or  obsolescence  are  also  join- 
ing the  list  of  stress  causes  in  the  east.  Says  Xie:  “Economic  re- 
form is  causing  such  a big  change  in  society  that  nothing  is 
predictable  any  more.” 

How  can  knowing  all  this  help  anyone?  In  her  analysis,  Xie 
points  to  ways  east  can  learn  from  west,  and  west  from  east.  For 
instance  western  employers  typically  recognize  the  psycholog- 
ical problems  caused  by  stress  and  have  put  in  place  ways  to  help 
their  employees. 

Problems  of  this  nature  are  generally  not  viewed  as  shame- 
ful in  the  west.  But  in  China,  she  says,  “people  have  a differ- 
ent attitude  to  psychological  problems.  People  think  it’s  a sign 
of  a weak  person.”  If  no  one  wants  to  admit  there’s  a problem, 
Xie  believes,  productivity  is  lost  and  people  suffer.  Chinese 
business  leaders  might  act  wisely  in  looking  at  the  more  posi- 
tive tack  taken  by  western  employers,  she  says. 

Turning  the  tables,  many  surveys  in  the  west  have  linked  job 
satisfaction  and  productivity  to  an  employee’s  sense  of  juris- 
diction over  his  or  her  work.  But  the  idea  of  distributing  re- 
sponsibility widely  is  a more  eastern  tradition.  Worker  par- 
ticipation has  historically  been  encouraged  in  China’s  more 
collectivist  culture  where  people  typically  see  work  as  a group 


effort.  Obviously  not  all  Chinese  workers  feel  in  control,  but 
many  do,  and  Xie’s  findings  now  raise  the  question,  could 
western  employers  benefit  from  studying  how  Chinese 
employers  empower  their  staffs  or  at  least  make  them  feel 


empowered? 

The  part  of  Xie’s  research  that  looked  at  absenteeism  involved 
a questionnaire  answered  by  more  than  1,000  employees  at 
one  of  China’s  largest  state  enterprises.  Those  findings  mirror 
the  collective  outlook  of  China:  staying  away  from  work  is 
quite  unacceptable  in  the  opinion  of  managers  and  workers 
alike.  The  consensus  is  that  it  causes  production  problems  and 
increases  workloads  on  peers.  Viewed  as  everybody’s  problem, 
absenteeism  in  China  is  discouraged  by  social  influences  rang- 
ing from  peer  pressure  to  awards  recognizing  perfect, attendance 
by  entire  work  groups. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  if  you  really  are  sick?  Westerners, 
Xie  has  found,  have  a less  loyal  but  perhaps  more  healthy  atti- 
tude: they’re  likely  to  take  the  day  off.  “In  Canada,  everything 
is  more  individualized,”  she  says.  She  hopes  people  won’t  make 
value  judgements  about  these  workplace  habits  but  instead  see 
how  recognizing  them  can  help  both  worlds  understand  each 
other  and  learn. 

“What  we  are  interested  in  knowing  is  peoples’  attitudes 
and  motivations,”  Xie  says.  “We’re  looking  for  things  that  are 
universal,  and  for  the  differences.  From  that  we  can  develop  prac- 
tical tools  with  which  to  reduce  stress,  increase  job  satisfaction 
and  improve  people’s  lives.” 

Stress  is  not  all  bad,  she  emphasizes;  it  can  be  a source  of  en- 
ergy and  inspiration.  How  we  deal  with  it  can  be  a very  indi- 
vidual thing,  as  the  commune  (which  she  left  after  the  cultur- 
al revolution)  taught  her.  “Today  some  of  those  young  people 
who  were  sent  to  the  communes  during  the  revolution  have  be- 
come some  of  China’s  strongest  leaders.” 

The  key  is  finding  the  right  fit,  the  right  balance,  between  peo- 
ple, their  aptitudes  and  the  causes  of  stress,  she  believes.  “I’m 
not  saying  I’m  good  at  handling  stress  even  though  it’s  my 
area,”  says  Xie,  who  is  also  a wife  and  mother.  “But  I do  believe 
we  can  all  stretch  ourselves  to  reach  our  potential  and  be 
better  people.” 
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JAPAN  - POSITION  IN 
CANADIAN  STUDIES 


Kwansei  Gakuin  University  in  Nishinomiya,  Japan,  seeks  a 
Visiting  Professor  of  Canadian  Studies  for  an  eleven-month 
period  from  September  1 996  to  July  1 997.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude teaching  (in  English,  French  or  Japanese)  courses  on 
contemporary  Canada.  Qualifications  include  Canadian  citi- 
zenship or  landed  immigrant  status  and  appointment  as  a 
member  of  faculty  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Fields  of 
teaching:  anthropology,  art,  business  administration,  crimi- 
nology and  penology,  economics,  education,  geography,  his- 
tory, law,  literature,  philosophy,  political  science,  psycholo- 
gy, public  administration,  social  welfare,  sociology.  Travel 
costs  and  furnished  housing  will  be  provided  in  addition  to 
salary  based  on  professorial  rank.  Deadline  for  applica- 
tions: May  15, 1995.  For  more  details  please  call  Professor 
K.R.  Thompson,  Registrar,  Victoria  College,  585-4405. 


The  Ontario  Laser  and  Lightwave  Research  Centre  in  conjunction  with 
the  Mentortech  Programme  of  the  Ontario  Centres  of  Excellence 
is  pleased  to  present: 

Dr.  Milton  Chang 

President 

New  Focus  Inc. 

Business  is  Not  Difficult! 

A Successful  Technical  Entrepreneur 
Shares  His  Experience 

Tuesday,  February  28th,  1995 
OL.L.RC  McLennan  Physical  Labs 

60  St.  George  Street 
Lecture  Hall  103 

4:00  p.m.— 5:30  p.m.  Ontario  Centres  of  Excellence 

All  Welcome 


Mr.  Martin  Has  Plans 
To  Take  More  Of  Your 
Money. 

What  Plans  Do  You 
Have  To  Keep  It? 

FREE  Report  Reveals  10  Secrets  To 
Keep  His  Hands  Out  Of  Your  Pockets! 
Call  24  Hours  For  A Recorded  Message 
1-800-867-5156  For  Secrets  That 
Revenue  Canada  Is  Hoping  You  Never 
Find  Out! 
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Sidney  S.  Ross  Chartered  Accountant 


Free  initial  consultation. 

Personal  tax  preparation  and  planning. 
Immediate  attention  and  prompt  turnaround. 


Small  business  services,  corporation  tax. 
Walking  distance  from  V of  T . 


(^Awards 

‘Excellence? 


President  J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  and  The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association 
are  honoured  to  announce  the 

The  Ludwik  and  Estelle  ( Stella ) ]us 
Memorial  Human  Rights  Prize 

as  part  of  the  1995  Awards  of  Excellence  Program 

The  Jus  Prize,  established  in  the  memory  of  two  Polish  educators  who  risked  their 
lives  during  the  Holocaust  to  save  others,  is  intended  to  support  the  role  of  educational 
institutions  in  the  fight  against  discrimination. 

The  $1,500  prize  will  be  awarded  annually  to  a faculty,  staff,  or  student  member  of  the  University 
who  has  made  a positive  and  lasting  contribution  to  education  and  practice 
in  the  fight  against  discrimination. 

G^o 

Nominees  for  the  award  will  be  evaluated  on: 

(1)  scholarly  work,  including  individual  publications,  lifetime  achievement, 
or  outstanding  student  work,  including  doctoral  studies  in  relevant  areas, 

or 

(2)  organization  of  programs  and  other  activities  related  to  non-discrimination. 

In  particular,  scholarly,  academic  or  other  work  connected  with  the 
Holocaust  will  qualify  for  consideration.  Recipients  who  are  not  engaged  in 
scholarly  or  academic  work  must  have  made  their  lasting  contribution  in  ways 
over  and  above  their  normal  work. 

The  Chancellor  will  chair  the  selection  committee. 

Letters  of  nomination,  containing  a statement  of  reasons  and  supporting  documentation  should 
be  sent  to  the  Office  of  the  Chancellor,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  M5S  1A1 
by  March  10,  1995.  ^ 

<=£?  r|^ 

For  more  information,  contact  Dr.  J.G.  Dimond,  Secretary  of  the  Governing  Council,  ' 

978-2118  or  Barbara  Dick,  Assistant  Director,  Alumni  Affairs,  978-2366. 


Serving  the  University  community  for  over  40  years 

VIA 

World  Travel 

Specializing  in  Conferences, 

Business  Trips,  Vacations 
at  LOWEST  PRICES 
323  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
(416)  979-2171  Fax:  979-2626 

Use  your  University  Travel  Card 
(American  Express  or  Diners  Club/enRoute) 


The  Katherine  Baker  Memorial  Lectures 


under  the  auspices  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  New  College, 
and  the  Students’  Administrative  Council, " 
University  of  Toronto 

Professor  Mary  Ellen  Turpel, 

B.A.,  LL.B,  LL.M,  S.J.D. 

Member  of  the  Indigenous  Bar  Association, 
and  the  Nova  Scotia  and  Saskatchewan  Bars, 

Faculty  of  Law,  Dalhousie  University, 

Visiting  Professor,  Faculty  of  Law,  University  of  Toronto 

Oui  the  People?  — Aboriginal  Peoples 9 
Self-Determination  and 
Quebec  Secession 

Wednesday,  March  1st,  1995 
4:00  p.m. 


WETMORE  DINING  HALL,  NEW  COLLEGE 
21  Classic  Avenue,  Toronto 
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Pepper  Adds  Spice  to  Club 

The  Faculty  Club  is following  a simple  recipe for  success  — give  people  what  they  want 
By  Karina  Dahlin 


VERY  DAY  BEFORE  SHE  GOES 
to  the  Faculty  Club  Leanne 
Pepper  works  out  at  the 
Athletic  Centre.  It’s  a routine  she 
would  like  more  people  to  follow  for 
health  reasons  — the  health  of  the 
club,  the  centre  and  Hart  House,  the 
three  facilities  on  campus  that  are  open 
to  joint  members  for  $29.61  a month. 

Pepper  is  the  new  manager  of  the 
Faculty  Club.  She  started  last  July, 
making  the  move  from  a similar  posi- 
tion, but  smaller  club,  at  McMaster 
University.  Her  goal  is  clear.  She  plans 
to  make  the  faculty  club  at  U of  T 
“the  best  in  Canada.” 

More  members,  better  service  — 

Pepper  has  lots  of  ideas  to  improve 
the  dub.  Never  mind  that  faculty  dubs 
are  closing  at  other  universities 
(Western,  UBC  and  Ottawa  in  recent 
history),  Pepper  is  looking  for  business 
and  hopes  to  eliminate  the  club’s 
deficit  by  the  end  of  the  year.  These 
days  she  is  giving  a lot  of  thought  to  a 
will  be  launched  later  this  year. 

Ten  years  ago  the  dub  had  4,000  members,  twice  today’s  tally. 
The  number  dropped  for  various  reasons:  some  800  members 
of  the  Presidents’  Cirde  lost  their  automatic  privileges  as  club 
members,  people  retired,  few  were  hired,  wages  were  frozen  and 
many  felt  that  the  joint  plan  fee,  introduced  in  1978,  was  too 
steep.  In  Pepper’s  eyes,  however,  the  fee  is  reasonable,  so 


membership  drive  that 


reasonable,  in  fact,  that  she  thinks  it  will  attract  more  members. 
“Where  else  do  you  get  access  to  such  a variety  of  facilities  for 
so  little  money?,”  she  asks. 

The  menu  is  another  priority  — vegetarian  dishes,  spicy 
foods  and  new  items  every  month  all  help  to  rid  the  club  of  its 
somewhat,  well,  stale  image.  So  does  the  club’s  renewed  focus 
on  special  events. 

Pepper’s  ideas  don’t  come  out  of  the  blue.  During  her  informal 


chats  with  members  she  hears  what 
they  want.  Then  she  responds  and  look 
what  happens:  in  December  the  dining 
room  had  1,800  lunch  guests,  up  by 
585  from  the  previous  year;  the  dub’s 
16th  annual  Robbie  Burns  Night  on 
Jan.  20  had  the  greatest  attendance 
ever;  and  perhaps  most  telling  of  all,  a 
steady  stream  of  people  are  signing  up 
as  members,  even  before  the  member- 
ship campaign  has  started.  Successes 
like  these  are  the  result  of  hard  work 
and  Pepper  is  quick  to  acknowledge  the 
efforts  of  her  18-member  staff.  “They 
.are  terrific,”  she  kept  saying  during  an 
interview. 

It  is  natural  for  Pepper  to  pay  spedal 
attention  to  the  menu  of  the  dub.  Food 
has  been  a professional  preoccupation  of 
hers  for  almost  two  decades.  As  a youth 
in  London,  Ontario,  she  worked  at  var- 
ious bistros  and  cafes;  later  she  spent 
three  years  at  Jasper  Park  Lodge  and  be- 
fore her  stint  at  McMaster  she  worked 
at  the  King  Edward  Hotel  for  a couple  of  years.  She  graduated 
in  1980  from  the  hospitality  program  at  George  Brown  College. 

When  she  visited  the  dub  10  years  ago  she  was  impressed  and 
she  wants  the  dub  to  keep  impressing  people.  Warm  and  ele- 
gant are  the  words  that  best  describe  the  dub’s  image,  she 
says.  “We  still  need  the  private  club  atmosphere.  The  club 
must  be  exclusive,  just  not  stuffy  and  snobbish.” 

Exdusive,  perhaps,  but  for  more  members. 
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Governing  Council/ 
Academic  Board  Elections 

BALLOTS  MAILED 


During  the  week  of  February  13th,  ballots  were  mailed 
to  the  following  constituencies: 

• for  the  Governing  Council  election 

- to  administrative  staff 

- to  graduate  students  in  constituency  II 
(Divisions  III  and  IV  of  SGS) 

• for  the  Academic  Board  election 

- to  teaching  staff  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science, 
St.  George  Campus 

The  election  closes  at  5 p.m.,  Tuesday,  March  7th,  1995. 

If  you  do  not  receive  a ballot, 
please  call  the  Chief  Returning  Officer  at  978-8428. 


Openshaw  Brought 
Medieval  Art  to  Life 


Professor  Kathleen  M.  J. 

Openshaw  of  fine  art  at  Erindale 
College  died  on  Jan.  3 of  a heart  at- 
tack. She  was  50  years  old. 

“Kay’s  premature  and  unexpect- 
ed death  cut  short  what  promised 
to  be  a brilliant  scholarly  and  teach- 
ing career,”  said  Professor  Robert 
Deshman,  her  colleague  and  thesis 
supervisor. 

Openshaw  discovered  her  passion 
for  medieval  art  and  culture  after  a 
first  career  as  registered  nurse.  She 
then  undertook  a second  academic 
career  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Completing  her  BA  with  a history 
major  in  1982,  she  continued  in  the 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies  where 
she  earned  an  MA  in  1983  and  a 
PhD  in  1990.  It  is  a measure  of  her 
remarkable  determination  and  abil- 
ity that  she  accomplished  all  this 


while  raising  two  children  and  bat- 
tling cancer,  Deshman  said. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was 
revising  her  doctoral  thesis  — 
Images,  Texts  and  Contexts:  The 
Iconography  of  the  Tiberius  Psalter, 
London,  British  Library,  Cotton 
MS.  Tiberius  C.  vi  — for  publica- 
tion by  Princeton  University  Press. 
Previously  she  published  facets  of 
her  research  in  several  articles,  re- 
cendy,  in  Weapons  in  the  Daily  Batde: 
Images  of  the  Conquest  of  Evil  in  the 
Early  Medieval  Psalter,  she  traced  the 
impact  of  changes  in  the  intellectual, 
social  and  religious  climate  from  the 
eighth  to  the  12th  century  on  devel- 
opments in  psalter  imagery. 

She  also  frequendy  contributed  to 
conferences,  both  as  an  organizer 
and  a speaker.  Although  she  only 
assumed  a full-time  position  last 
September,  Openshaw  taught  nu- 
merous courses  as  an  adjunct  lectur- 
er at  the  University.  She  was  widely 
recognized  as  a sympathetic  and  gift- 
ed teacher,  able  to  bring  to  life  me- 
dieval art  and  civilization  for  diverse 
student  audiences  with  little  or  no 
previous  knowledge  of  the  period. 

A fellowship  has  been  established 
in  Openshaw’s  name  for  the  support 
of  graduate  study  of  medieval  art. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Fine  Art,  University 
of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada,  M5S  1A1. 
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On  the  Other  Hand 

by  Nicholas  P a s h l e y 

Pick  a Sign  — Be  a Lottarian 


Last  month  this  column  took  a 

critical  bashing  at  the  hands  ofaU  ofT 
law  student  who  took  exception  to  my  gently 
satirical  (my  words)  comments  on  lawyers. 

His  letter  (in  which  he  hoped  I might  be  ar- 
rested some  time  soon  sol  would  come  to  ap- 
preciate the  legal  profession  more)  certainly 
made  me  think  and  I resolved  to  write  a grov- 
elling piece  giving  lawyers  the  praise  they  de- 
serve, including  Julius  Mclnitzer,  U ofT  law 
grad  now  back  on  the  streets  after  serving  three  years  for 
a 61-million-dollar  swindle.  (Mr.  Melnitzer  seems  the 
sort  of  person  the  late  Peter  Cook  had  in  mind  when  he 
uttered  the  immortal  words,  “This  man  is  a proven 
lawyer.”)  This  was  meant  to  be  that  grovelling  piece  but 
unfortunately  something  more  important  came  up,  an 
issue  that  demonstrated,  once  again,  that  these  are  un- 
certain times,  even  for  people  with  lawyers. 

What  distracted  me  was  the  announcement  made  by 
one  Jacqueline  Mitton  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
conveying  the  disquieting  news  that  astrology  is  all 
wrong.  Apparently  the  dates  are  faulty  and  astrologers 
have  plain  missed  an  entire  constellation,  the  catchily 
named  Ophiuchus.  Not  only  that  but  the  sun  spends  dif- 
fering amounts  of  time  in  each  constellation,  so  that 
Scorpio,  for  instance,  warrants  only  seven  days  a year 
while  several  other  signs  should  get  more  than  the  month 
currently  allowed  by  Jeanne  Dixon  and  her  ilk. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  surprised  to  hear  this.  Okay,  I’ll 
admit  I read  my  horoscope  evety  day  but  I don’t  place  a 
lot  of  store  in  it.  For  instance,  I’ve  always  thought  it  odd 
that  the  stars  never  seem  to  know  when  it’s  a public 
holiday  in  Canada.  Every  year  at  Victoria  Day  or 
Thanksgiving  you  can  count  on  being  told  how  to 
improve  communication  at  work.  Conversely,  on 
American  Thanksgiving  I am  annually  encouraged  to 
enjoy  a quiet  day  with  family  and  a football  game  even 
though,  like  millions  of  Canadians,  I am  obliged  to  go 
to  work  If  astrologers  can  get  fooled  by  Victoria  Day 


every  year,  I am  less  than  shocked  to  learn 
that  they  have  missed  out  on  Ophiuchus 

Needless  to  say,  the  astrological  estab- 
lishment has  rallied  round  to  denounce  Ms 
Mitton  s bombshell  (the  inflammatory  word 
“codswallop”  has  been  flung).  Even  so, 
while  astrologers  have  acted  quickly  to  as- 
suage the  fears  of  all  those  former 
Sagittarians,  who  now  find  they  might  be 
Ophiuchians,  there  is  bound  to  be  a smidgen  of  doubt 
in  even  the  most  stubborn  Taurus.  What  if  you’re  a 
warlike  Aries  who  has  to  adjust  to  being  a thoughtful 
Libran?  The  emotional  damage  caused  by  suddenly  hav- 
ing to  see  two  sides  to  every  question  could  be  incalcu- 
lable. Though  I must  say,  as  a lifelong  stodgy  Taurus,  I 
look  forward  to  a future  that  is  slightly  more,  oh,  leonine 
or  perhaps  even  piscine. 

Yes,  I choose  to  look  on  the  bright  side.  Haven’t  we 
all  yearned  to  change  our  lives  sometimes?  Here’s  our 
chance!  Change  your  personality!  Be  a ram!  Be  a crab! 
Nowadays  we’re  encouraged  to  take  charge  of  our  lives 
so  why  be  a slave  to  a worn-out  old  birth  sign  that’s  prob- 
ably wrong  anyway?  Pick  another  one,  or  — better  yet! 
— make  up  a new  one.  Be  the  first  Ophiuchian  in  your 
set.  No  one  knows  what  to  expect  from  an  Ophiuchian 
yet,  so  you  can  blaze  a new  trail. 

Get  yourself  an  all-new  sign  for  the  1990s.  When 
someone  asks  what  your  sign  is,  reply,  “Arugula.  It’s  a 
crisp  new  sign.  People  accuse  Arugulans  of  bitterness  but 
we  don’t  give  a toss!”  Or,  “I’m  a Lottarian.  You’re  tak- 
ing a chance  when  you  mess  with  me.  Your  odds  are  slim 
but  the  payoff  s big  and  you  can’t  win  if  you  don’t  have 
a ticket.”  It’s  fun,  it’s  hip,  it’s  postmodern  and  it  will  win 
you  a reputation  for  being  smart  and  spunky. 

In  conclusion  if  any  words  or  combination  of  words 
in  this  column  are  offensive  to  lawyers,  aspiring  lawyers, 
unfrocked  lawyers  or  anyone  who  ever  watched  Street 
Legal,  I apologize  unreservedly.  See  you  in  court. 


Books 


The following  are  booh  by  U ofT  staff. 
Where  there  is  multiple  authorship  or 
editorship,  staff  are  indicated  with  an 
asterisk. 

January 

Pasolini:  Contemporary  Pers- 
pectives, edited  by  Patrick  Rumble 
and  Bart  Testa*  (University  of 
Toronto  Press;  268  pages;  $50  cloth, 
$17.95  paper).  Pasolini  was  a multi- 
disciplinary artist  who  achieved  his 
first  fame  as  a poet  and  novelist  be- 
fore he  began  making  films  in  1960. 
His  political,  cultural  and  theoretical 
essays  kept  him  at  the  forefront  of  lit- 
erary, film  and  political  debate  until 
1975,  when  he  was  murdered.  This 
anthology  includes  critical  essays  on 
the  full  range  of  his  writing  and  film- 
making  including  first-time  trans- 
lations of  Pasolini’s  theatre  mani- 
festo and  his  late  essays  on  sexuality. 

Catching  up 

Urban  Research  in  the  Developing 
World,  Volume  2:  Africa,  edited  by 
Richard  Stren  (Centre  for  Urban  8c 
Community  Studies;  378  pages; 


$20).  To  address  the  question  of  the 
role  of  research  in  urban  develop- 
ment, a large-scale  comparative  and 
collaborative  project  was  launched 
in  1991  with  the  support  of  The 
Ford  Foundation.  This  volume,  the 
second  of  four,  presents  the  findings 
of  the  first  phase  of  that  project  with- 
in northern,  eastern  and  southern 
Africa  and  the  francophone  and  an- 
glophone countries  of  west  Africa.  It 
examines  the  significance  and  struc- 
ture of  urban  research  in  each  of  the 
African  countries  involved,  the  work 
that  has  been  undertaken  since  the 
1960s  and  the  questions  that  need  to 
be  investigated  in  the  1990s. 

Theorizing  Citizenship,  edited  by 
Ronald  Beiner  (State  University  of 
New  York  Press;  335  pages;  $59.50 
US  cloth,  $19.95  US  paper).  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  an 
explosion  of  interest  in  the  theme 
of  citizenship  among  political 
philosophers.  The  need  to  rethink 
the  issue  of  citizenship  has  been  given 
urgency  by  incisive  theoretical  chal- 
lenges to  liberalism  within  the  acade- 


my as  well  as  practical  challenges  as- 
sociated with  continuing  flare-ups 
of  modern  nationalism  and  ethnic 
strife,  implying  challenges  both  local 
and  global  to  the  integrity  of  the 
modern  state.  Political  theorists  must 
again  explore  the  basic  problem  of 
what  binds  citizens  together  into  a 
shared  political  community  and  these 
essays  offer  a sampling  of  articles  on 
this  crucial  topic. 

The  Futures  of  the  Family,  by 
Charles  L.  Jones*,  Lome  J. 
Tepperman*  and  Susannah  J.  Wilson 
(Prentice  Hall;  180  pages;  $25.95). 
The  book  situates  North  American 
families  in  a wider  comparative  and 
historical  context.  It  covers  a number 
of  topical  issues  including:  does  the 
state  undermine  family  obligation? 
violence  in  marital  relationships, 
post-divorce  relationships,  costs  and 
consequences  of  divorce,  the  femi- 
nization of  poverty,  the  effect  of 
maternal  employment,  births  to 
unmarried  women,  children  in 
single-parent  families  and  children  in 
blended  or  reconstituted  families. 


Unfair  practices  were 
ACCEPTABLE  IN  1950S 

At  the  recent  forum  on  employ- 
ment equity  it  was  claimed  that 
gender-based  hiring  was  unethical 
(Equity  Sides  Square  Off  over 
Hiring,  Feb.  6).  But  it  is  not  a 
new  practice. 

When  I entered  the  workforce 
in  the  1950s  it  was  an  accepted 
reality  that  good  jobs  and  promo- 
tions frequently  went  to  medio- 
crities, simply  because  they  were 
men,  while  talented  people  were 
passed  over  simply  because  they 
were  women.  If  a woman  wanted 
to  succeed  in  a man’s  world,  she 
had  to  be  better  than  the  male 
competition.  But  nobody 
screamed  about  ethics  then. 

Employment  equity  will  be 
needed  until  true  equality  of 
opportunity  has  been  attained. 
That  is  in  the  public  interest.  No 
post-industrial  country  can  afford 
to  sideline  more  than  50  percent 
of  its  talent. 

It  is  sexist  wishful  thinking  to 
claim  that  employment  equity 
leads  to  the  hiring  of  inferior 
people.  The  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen is  that  the  hiring  committee 
may  have  to  choose  between  two 
equally  talented  people  — a man 
and  a woman.  Why  is  it  more 
unethical  to  choose  the  woman? 

Ann  Boddington 
Scarborough  College 


The  limits 

OF  TOLERANCE 

I read  the  Forum  article  by  John 
Ralston  Saul  (Language  Barriers, 
Feb.  6)  and  was  puzzled  by  the 
following  statement  of  his: 
“...when  in  fact  all  you  tried  to 
express  was  what  humans  are 
supposed  to  be  best  at  — disinter- 
ested thought,  but  out  loud.  This 
is  something  that  is  looked  down 
upon  and  discouraged  in  western 
society.” 

What  are  those,  “non-western” 

I presume,  societies  in  which 
“disinterested  thought,  but  out 
loud”  is  not  looked  down  upon 
and  discouraged  and  even  perhaps 
encouraged?  Can  the  author 
provide  examples?  To  my  knowl- 
edge western  society  is  more 
tolerant  of  such  public  expression 
of  opinions  than  most  other  soci- 
eties. In  fact,  I would  even  venture 
to  suggest  that  in  this  respect  it  is 
the  most  tolerant  of  all  main- 
stream societies. 

I would  be  happy  to  learn  that 
such  more  tolerant  societies  exist 
but  in  the  meantime,  even  though 
we  might  wish  that  our  (western) 
society  were  more  accepting  of 
expressions  of  various  opinions  in 
public,  we  should  keep  firmly  in 
our  minds  that  we  live  in  a very 
tolerant  society.  Perhaps  it  takes 
people  (like  myself)  who  have 
lived  in  much  less  tolerant  soci- 
eties to  appreciate  this. 


It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  only 
a finite  amount  of  tolerance  a 
society  can  take  before  it  ceases  to 
be  a society  and  becomes  a collec- 
tion of  individuals  or  small  groups 
who  do  not  feel  they  have  any- 
thing in  common  with  each  other. 
When  I hear  appeals  for  tolerance 
of  individuals  or  groups  who 
themselves  preach  and/or  practice 
intolerance,  I sometimes  wonder 
how  far  away  our  society  is  from 
this  precipice. 

Andrzej  Pindor 
Instructional  & Research 
Computing 

The  history  of 
Middle  East  studies 

As  founding  chair  of  the  depart- 
ment “hatched”  from  within  the 
Department  of  Near  Eastern 
Studies  in  1960-61, 1 write  to 
correct  a point  of  history  and  to 
question  an  attempted  analogy  in 
Professor  Redford’s  letter  (Ill- 
Conceived  merger,  Feb.  6). 

The  Department  of  Middle 
East  8c  Islamic  Studies 
constituency  did  not  separate 
from  NES  because  of  incompati- 
bility of  disciplines  but  in  order 
that  (as  a department)  it  might 
gain  a proper  budget,  services, 
library  holdings  and  control  of  its 
own  appointments.  General 
goodwill  notwithstanding,  the 
college-department  structure  of 
the  time  made  all  this  difficult  to 
the  point  of  near  impossibility. 

The  suggested  analogy 
Professor  Redford  makes  with 
Amerindian  anthropology  and 
American  history  is  surely  falla- 
cious. From  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present  the  Middle  East  has 
represented  a high-culture  contin- 
uum, one  transcending  race, 
language  and  religion  to  express 
itself  in  social  and  economic 
organization,  thought,  literature, 
art  and  architecture.  Whatever 
valuable  contributions 
Amerindian  culture  may  have 
made  to  the  development  of  post- 
“discovery”  North  America,  there 
can  hafdly  be  said  to  exist  even  a 
remote  parallel  to  the  Middle 
Eastern  case. 

G.M  WlCKENS 

Department  of  Middle  East  & 
Islamic  Studies 


Letters  Deadlines 

February  24  for  March  6 
March  10  for  March  20 
March  24  for  April  3 
Letters  should  be  submitted  on  a 
computer  disk  in  WordPerfect  or 
plain  text  format,  or  on  paper, 
typed  and  double  spaced.  Please 
include  a telephone  number  and, 
if  possible,  a fax  number.  All 
letters  must  be  written  exclusively 
for  The  Bulletin. 
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Libraries,  Germany  in  Changing  Times 


Judging  a book 

WITH  NO  COVER 

The  Emerging  Digital  Library  was  the  title  of  a Jan. 
1 9 lecture  prepared  by  Carol  Moore  and  Sian  Meikle 
of  the  U of  T Library. 

rearing  the  digital  library  poses  some  chal- 
Y_Vlenges  at  the  level  of  the  individual  docu- 
ment. Much  that  is  implicit  in  the  printed  medi- 
um becomes  lost  in  the  online  environment 
unless  explicitly  included.  By  hefting  a book  you 
know  its  size  and  a litde  about  its  provenance  and 
likely  intent.  By  looking  at  a link  to  an  online  re- 
source you  know  nothing  more  than  the  infor- 
mation provider  chooses  to  tell  you.  By  flipping 
through  a book  you  can  quickly  jump  from  in- 
troduction to  chapter  to  index  and  back  to  an- 
other chapter,  or  indeed,  move  randomly.  In 
navigating  an  online  information  resource  you 
have  only  the  choices  of  movement  that  the 
publisher  has  decided  to  make  available.  Two 
printed  books  are  clearly  distinct  items;  online, 
the  divisions  between  works  can  become  a great 
deal  less  clear,  and  this  has  both  its  advantages 
and  potential  weaknesses.  It  is  far  easier  to  inte- 
grate related  information  from  diverse  sources; 
it  is  also  far  easier  to  be  unsure  of  the  origins, 
quality,  and  authorship  of  any  given  piece  of  in- 
formation. 


How  Helmut  Kohl 
WON  THE  1994  ELECTION 

William  Chandler , professor  of  political  science  at 
McMaster  University,  was  invited  by  the  Centre for 
International  Studies  on  Jan.  25  as  a speaker  in  the 
seminar  series,  Canada  and  Changing  Europe.  He 
spoke  on  The  German  Elections  of 1 994:  Trends  in 
Post-Unity  Politics. 

German  unification  in  1990  prepared  the 
way  for  Helmut  Kohl’s  historic  election 
victory  in  December  of  that  year.  In  the  imme- 
diate aftermath  of  this  election,  mass  euphoria 
and  optimism  were  complemented  by  a burst  of 
consumer  spending,  but  this  quickly  faded  into 
stagnation  and  recession.  Citizens  in  both  east 
and  west  became  painfully  aware  that  the  enor- 
mity of  economic  restructuring  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  a decrepit  eastern  economy  would  impose 
high  costs  and  new  burdens  on  all  Germans. 
Disenchantment  with  established  political  par- 
ties and  leaders  heightened,  with  an  atmosphere 
of  deep  gloom  reaching  its  low  point  by  mid- 
1993. 

At  the  beginning  of 1994  the  prospects  for  the 
survival  of  the  governing  majority  appeared  rather 
dim.  The  major  risk  for  the  governing  parties 
(Christian  Democrats  and  Free  Democrats)  was 


a negative  steamroller  effect  that  might  develop 
over  the  course  of  the  many  regional,  local  and 
Euro-elections  during  the  “super  election  year” 
of  1994. 

However,  in  April  the  public  mood  began  to 
turn  in  favour  of  Kohl  and  on  election  night  the 
government  retained  its  majority,  if  only  by  the 
narrowest  of  margins....  Several  events  con- 
tributed to  a transformation  in  public  opinion. 
First,  and  probably  most  important,  there  was  a 
timely  economic  recovery,  to  which  German 
public  opinion  was  immediately  responsive. 

Second,  the  asylum  issue,  which  had  domi- 
nated public  opinion  in  the  west  from  the  au- 
tumn of  1991  until  the  summer  of 1993,  was  de- 
fused via  an  interparty  compromise  in  December 
1992,  leading  to  a constitutional  revision. 
Subsequendy  the  numbers  of  asylum  seekers 
gradually  declined  and  the  government  was  able 
to  claim  a victory  which  stabilized  its  electorate. 

Third,  the  May  1994  election  of  the  federal 
president  confirmed  the  cohesion  of  Chancellor 
Kohl’s  majority  behind  his  candidate,  Roman 
Herzog,  giving  his  party  coalition  a needed  psy- 
chological boost. 


Hanna,  17,  confused 

AND  FRIGHTENING 

University  College  Symposium  1 7,  Jan.  31  to  Feb. 
4,  featured  a string  of  speakers,  among  them  Robin 
Ostow  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  the  Centre 
for  Russian  IP  East  European  Studies,  who  spoke  on 
the  topic  Germans  since  1 990:  The  Kids  on  the 
Street.  Here  she  describes  an  interview  conducted  in 
1992  — at  the  height  of  the  period  of  skinhead 
pogroms  in  Germany  — with  a 1 7 -year-old  east 
German  youth  named  Hanna. 

Hanna’s  group  mounted  an  attack  — she 
calls  it  an  action  — not  against  the  Wessis 
[west  Germans]  but  on  a barrack  housing 
Vietnamese.  She  and  her  “team”  snuck  in 
through  the  window  in  the  toilet;  she  was  the 
only  female.  They  were  armed  with  baseball 
bats:  “The  one  fantastic  thing  the  Americans 
invented.”  They  destroyed  everything  in  sight: 
furniture,  TV  sets,  children’s  toys.  Glass  was 
flying,  women  and  children  were  screaming,  the 
men  were  paralyzed  from  fright.  The  victims 
did  not  defend  themselves.  Now  Hanna  has 
become  an  American  who  mows  down 
Vietnamese  — whom  she  sometimes  refers  to  as 
“Vietcong.”  Her  reaction:  “It’s  the  ‘feeling’  that’s 
more  important  than  a couple  of  small  crappers 


who  tremble  in  front  of  us.  Destroying  is  the  ab- 
solute violence  and  power.  No  one  can  offer  you 
a substitute  for  that.” 

Hanna  then  describes  her  team.  “Peter  is  the 
best  of  us.  He  is  the  oldest,  already  28  and  he  is 
a former  FDJ  (Free  German  Youth)  functionary.” 
In  other  words  Hanna  has  become  a “Neo- 
Nazi,”  but  she  is  still  with  her  buddies  from  the 
FDJ.  Peter’s  father  was  an  important  man  in 
the  GDR  but  by  1992  the  family  lived  in  a small 
flat.  Peter’s  brother  Heinz  is  Hanna’s  boyfriend. 
He  maintains  contacts  with  Nazi  groups  in  West 
Germany.  He  drives  to  Munich  and  Cologne  and 
comes  back  with  printed  material  about  the 
Third  Reich.  But  there’s  a twist.  Hanna  re- 
marks: “This  Nazi  stuff  gets  on  my  nerves.  But 
it’s  good  to  provoke  people,  the  good  citizens 
freak  out.” 

Then,  on  a more  serious  note  she  remembers: 
“I  was  in  Buchenwald  a couple  of  times,  a cold  feel- 
ing runs  down  your  spine  there.  No,  I wouldn’t  like 
to  experience  that  kind  of  crap.  But  this  craziness 
is,  of  course,  good  for  frightening  others.” 

Hanna  wonders  whether  she  and  Heinz  could 
ever  settle  down  to  a “ ‘Stinknormal’  family ...  in 
a little  flat  with  screaming  kids  and  a smelly 
kitchen.”  Heinz  talks  about  joining  a political 
party  and  trying  to  get  elected  to  city  council.  The 
others  in  the  group  are  more  interested  in  fight- 
ing. Hanna  ends  her  narrative  with  a final  hair- 
raising  episode  in  which  her  buddies  turned  on 
one  of  their  own  who  had  been  reporting  on 
them  to  the  authorities.  He  died  a week  later.  Her 
final  words:  “We’re  not  letting  ourselves  be  be- 
trayed any  more!” 

Once  a model  GDR  schoolgirl,  Hanna  has 
been  part  of  Germany’s  post-unification  “Neo- 
Nazi”  scene.  Her  story,  though,  is  not  a nation- 
alist tale  of  blood  and  earth  but  rather  one  of  be- 
trayal and  revenge.  Hanna’s  anger  is  directed  at 
the  “Wessis”  but,  too  weak  to  mount  an  attack 
on  them  directly,  she  vents  her  frustration  on  the 
Vietnamese  — the  symbols  of  her  humiliation 
and  her  rivals  for  the  meagre  social  resources 
locally  available.  Hanna  never  talks  about 
“Germans”:  she  refers  only  once  to 
“Deutschland.”  Her  world  is  populated  by  in- 
habitants and  functionaries  of  the  former  GDR, 
Wessis,  Vietnamese,  Romanians  and  Nazis. 

Hanna  moves  in  a topsy-turvy  world  where 
identities  and  relationships  shift  and  reconfigure 
kaleidoskopically.  Her  grandfather  was  a Nazi 
who  became  a Communist.  Now  Communists 
become  the  equivalent  of  Nazis  and  Hanna’s 
buddies  from  the  FDJ  continue  their  collective 


struggle,  but  as  “Neo-Nazis.”  The  Vietnamese, 
Hanna’s  former  allies,  have  become  her  ene- 
mies and  Hanna  describes  her  victory  over  the 
“Vietcong”  with  baseball  bats.  Of  Hanna’s  many 
soiled  identities,  the  most  deep-seated  is  her 
membership  in  the  FDJ.  Her  “Neo-Nazi”  iden- 
tity, by  contrast,  is  a reactive  one  that  is  constantly 
being  modified  by  disqualifiers.  Ultimately 
Hanna  longs  for  normality  but  that  frightens 
her  because  it  contains  the  threat  of  still  anoth- 
er betrayal. 


Back  and  forth  on 

THE  HEALTH  CARE  FIELD 

The  Centre for  Studies  of  Aging  sponsored  a semi- 
nar Jan.  25  with  Professor  Donna  Wells  of  the 
Faculty  of  Nursing,  who  spoke  about  the  process  of 
discharge  decision  makingfor  elderly  hospital patients. 

Typical  patient  case  number  two: 

Ms  F.  was  an  81-year-old  women  who 
was  an  emergency  admission  for  respiratory  dis- 
tress related  to  pneumonia.  She  spent  the  first 
three  days  of  her  hospitalization  in  the  medical 
intensive  care  unit  prior  to  her  transfer  to  a med- 
ical unit.  She  was  a single  woman  who  lived 
alone  in  an  apartment  and  was  fully  independent 
prior  to  her  admission  to  hospital.  Her  closest  rel- 
ative was  a niece  from  northern  Ontario  who 
came  to  Toronto  to  be  with  the  patient  while  she 
was  in  hospital.  She  was  born  in  Canada,  was 
English  speaking  and  had  a university  education. 
Her  annual  income  was  below  the  average  annual 
income  of  other  Canadians.  After  a 35-day  stay 
in  hospital  she  was  discharged  for  continuing  re- 
habilitation to  the  Regional  Geriatric  Program 
(RGP)  at  an  affiliated  institution.  Seven  weeks 
later  she  was  discharged  home  with  home  care. 

The  evolution  of  the  discharge  decision  pro- 
cess for  Ms  F.  began  shortly  after  her  admission. 
Speculations  about  her  discharge  came  up  in 
the  intensive  care  unit  on  the  third  day  of  her  hos- 
pitalization.... The  process  shows  that  several 
different  decisions  were  proposed  over  the  course 
of  her  hospitalization.  Each  decision  was  nc 
tricately  linked  to  her  clinical  trajectory.  Long  be- 
fore the  outcome  of  her  disease  was  known,  both 
home  with  home  care  and  nursing  home  place- 
ment were  contemplated  and  the  latter  pursued. 
An  RGP  consultation  was  requested  during  ac- 
tive medical  treatment.  At  the  same  time  ar- 
rangements for  home  care  were  requested  and 
plans  continued  to  complete  nursing  home  papers. 


Those  ARROGANT  ANTHROPOCENTRISTS  Humanists  tend  to  hold  that  “man”  is  the  highest  type  of  individu- 

Humans,  Humanism  and  Animals  was  the  topic  of  a peace  studies  lecture  ^ in  existence  and  if  there  is  any  proper  object  for  devotion  it  should 

on  Jan.  18  by  Barbara  Noske,  a visiting  scholar  in  the  Faculty  of  be  humanity  in  its  noblest  aspirations  and  capacities,  together  with 
Environmental  Studies  at  York  University.  The  lecture  was  sponsored  by  nature  but  only  that  nature  that  is  serviceable  to  humanity. 

Science  for  Peace  and  the  alumni  association  of  University  College. 


More  often  than  not  humanism  takes  the  form  of  anthropocen-  A w 

trism  and  human  arrogance  — the  human  as  the  free,  au- 
tonomously acting  agent  versus  the  unfree,  mechanically  reacting  non- 
human object.  Humanism  defines  the  human  subject  through  contrast 
with  the  object.  And  in  this  the  object  is  orphaned.  Many  humanists 
argue  that  humans  are  not  mere  nature,  that  we  have  risen  above  na-  f 

ture,  that  we  are  self-made,  that  we  made  our  history,  but  that  animals 
only  have  a natural  history  which  was  made  for  them.  This,  the  hu-  / 

manists  argue,  is  the  base  on  which  we  rightfully  rest  our  superiority.  j 

So  what  is  anthropocentrism  really?  Anthropocentrism  is  the 
idea  that  humanity  is  central  to  everything,  that  humanity  consti-  \ 

tutes  the  source  of  all  value,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  conscious  valu- 
ing activity  but  also  in  the  sense  that  there  is  thought  to  be  no  value 
outside  that  which  pertains  to  humanity  and  humanity  alone.  Values  _ 

are  those  things  that  humans  strive  for,  that  serve  human  interests. 
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Lectures 


Family  Values  Back  in  the 
Renaissance. 

Tuesday,  February  21 

Prof.  Margaret  King,  City  University  of 
New  York.  Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  College. 
4 p.m.  CRRS 

Approaching  the  Channel 
Capacity  of  Band-Limited 
Channels. 

Wednesday,  February  22 
G.  David  Forneys  Jr.,  Motorola,  Inc.  1105 
Sandford  Fleming  Building.  4 p.m. 
Electrical  & Computer  Engineering 

The  Other  and  Us. 

Thursday,  February  23 
Prof.  Margaret  King,  City  University  of 
New  York.  Alumni  Hall,  Victoria 
College.  4 p.m.  CRRS 

Ancient  Egyptian  Clothing, 
“Dressing  for  All  Occasions.” 

Thursday,  February  23 

Taber  James,  Department  of  Near  Eastern 
Studies.  149  Earth  Sciences  Building. 
6:30  p.m.  Society for  the  Study  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities. 

United  Nations  Reform: 

The  UN  of  the  Future. 

Thursday,  February  23 

Douglas  Roche,  former  ambassador  for 
disarmament;  UC  lecture  in  peace  stud- 
ies. 140  University  College.  7:30  p.m. 
Science  for  Peace  and  UCAA 

Making  the  Best  of  Them: 
Computers  and  Writing. 

Thursday,  February  23 

Margaret  Procter,  coordinatorof  writing 
support.  54B  Wetmore  Hall,  New 
College.  8:30  p.m.  CCH 

Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields  — 
Is  There  a Risk? 

Sunday,  February  26 

Ruth  E.  Greey,  Ontario  Hydro,  and  Prof. 
Em.  Lynn  E.H.  Trainor,  Department  of 
Physics.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

The  Hebrew  Corpus  of  Jewish 
Languages:  Some  Aspects  of 
Development. 

Monday,  February  27 

Prof.  Shlomo  Morag,  Hebrew  University 
of  Jerusalem.  108  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management.  4 to  6 p.m. 
Jewish  Studies  and  Near  Eastern  Studies 

Human  Dignity  and  Personal 
Freedom:  Jewish  and  Democratic 
Values  in  Israel’s 
Civil  Rights  Law. 

Tuesday,  February  28 

Mr.  Justice  Menachem  Elon,  Supreme 
Court  of  Israel;  Morris  A.  Gross  memo- 
rial lecture.  Solarium,  84  Queen’s  Park. 
4 p.m.  Law 

Victoria  College  Public  Lectures: 
Victoria’s  Methodist  Heritage. 

Tuesday,  February  28 
John  Webster  Grant,  Phyllis  Airhart  and 
James  Carscallen.  Chapel,  Victoria 
. College.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  7 

fNeii  Semple,  Jean  O’Grady,  David 
Hoeniger  and  M.L.  Knight.  Alumni  Hall, 
Victoria  College.  8 p.m. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Body 
Beautiful:  The  construct  of  Self 
in  Art  and  on  the  Stage. 


Wednesday,  March  1 

Prof.  Richard  Green,  University  of 
Sydney.  Lecture  room,  McLaughlin 
Planetarium.  5:15  p.m.  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America,  Toronto  Society 

Building  Courseware: 
Collaboration  and 
Commercialization. 

Thursday,  March  2 
Geoffrey  Rockwell  and  Samuel  Cioran, 
McMaster  University.  54B  Wetmore 
Hall,  New  College.  8:30  p.m.  CCH 

The  American  Centrifuge: 
Ethnicity  in  the  United  States  at 
the  End  of  the  Century. 

Friday  March  3 

Prof.  Rudolph  J.  Vecoli,  University  of 
Minnesota.  Room  506, 203  College  St.  2 
to  4 p.m.  Ethnic,  Immigration  and 
Pluralism  Studies. 

Engineers  and  Sustainable 
Development: 

Not  So  Improbable  Now. 

Sunday,  March  5 
Richard  Cave,  R.Cave  8c  Associates 
Engineering  Ltd.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian 


What’s  Brown  Around  Town: 
South  Asian  Teenage  Girls 
Speak  Out. 

Monday,  March  6 

Amita  Handa,  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education;  Popular  Feminism 
lecture  and  discussion  series.  Boardroom, 
12th  floor,  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m. 
Women’s  Studies  in  Education,  OISE 


COLLOQUIA 


I’ll  See  It  When  I Believe  It. 

Thursday,  February  23 

Matthew  H.  Schneps,  Harvard- 
Smithsonian  Center  for  Astrophysics. 
102  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Understanding  Oxidant 
Chemistry  in  Southern  Ontario. 

Friday,  February  24 
Prof.  D.R.  Hastie,  York  University.  158 
Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories.  3:30 
p.m.C  hemistry 

The  Scientist  in  the  Sandbox: 
Time-Dependence,  Fractals 
and  Waves. 

Thursday,  March  2 
Prof.  R.P.  Behringer,  Duke  University. 
102  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Polyphenyl  Carbyne:  A Polymer 
Precursor  to  Diamond. 

Friday,  March  3 
Prof.  Patricia  Bianconi,  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories.  3:30  p.m. 
Chemistry 


Seminars 


Alloimmunization  during 
Platelet  Transfusion  Therapy: 
The  Role  of  Indirect  MHC 
Recognition  by  Recipient  CD4+ 
T Helper  Lymphocytes. 
Wednesday,  February  22 

Prof.  John  Semple,  Department  of 
Pharmacology.  4227  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Pharmacology 


Genetic  Counselling  and 
Birth  Defects. 

Wednesday,  February  22 

Spina  Bifida  8c  Hydrocephalus  Association 
of  Ontario.  Wetmore  Hall,  New  College. 
4 p.m.  Bioethics  Awareness 

Economic  Reform  in  Russia: 

An  Update  and  Appraisal. 

Thursday,  February  23 

Prof.  Vladimir  Popov,  Academy  of 
National  Economy,  Moscow;  visiting 
Queen’s  University.  14352  Robarts  Library. 
2 p.m.  CREES 

Medical  Students  at  the 
University  of  Toronto, 
1910-1930. 

Thursday,  February  23 
Prof.  Robert  Gidney,  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  and  Wyn  Millar, 
London,  Ontario;  Hannah  seminar  for 
the  history  of  medicine.  Seminar  room, 
88  College  St.  4 to  6 p.m.  History  of 
Medicine 

Winning  Support  for 
Price  Stability:  How 
Governor  Crow  Did  It. 

Thursday,  February  23 

Prof.  George  M.  von  Furstenberg, 
Bissell-Fulbright  professor  in  Canadian- 
American  relations.  Combination  Room, 
Trinity  College.  4:30  p.m.  International 
Studies 

A Genetic  Basis  to  Community 
Structure:  Interactions  of 
Pinyon  Pine,  Insects, 
Mycorrhizae, 

Birds  and  Mammals. 
Friday,  February  24 
Prof.  Thomas  Whitman,  University  of 
Northern  Arizona.  3087  Earth  Sciences 
Centre.  12  noon.  Botany 

Economic  Change  in  the  East: 
The  Impact  of  Post-Communist 
Governments. 

Friday,  February  24 

Aleksandras  Abisala,  former  prime  min- 
ister of  Lithuania;  CREES  visiting  states- 
man. 14352  Robarts  Library.  1:30  to  3:30 
p.m.  CREES 

The  Boundaries  of 
Anglo-Irish  Conflict. 

Friday,  February  24 

Prof.  Denis  Smyth,  Department  of 
History,  Rethinking  the  Political  series. 
3050  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to  4 p.m. 
Political  Science 

Local  Community  Action: 
What  Works,  What  Doesn’t. 

Friday,  February  24 
Discussion;  Work  and  the  Environment: 
Overworked  or  Out  of  Work  — Paying 
the  Environmental  Price  series.  Innis 
College  Town  Hall.  2:30  to  4:30  p.m. 
Environmental  Studies  Program  and 
Environmental  Students  Union 

Plant  Hybrid  Zones  as  Centres 
of  Biodiversity:  The  Need  for 
Conservation. 

Friday,  February  24 
Prof.  Thomas  Whitham,  University  of 
Northern  Arizona.  B149  Earth  Sciences 
Building.  3:30  p.m.  Botany 

The  Evolution  of  Sibling 
Rivalry. 

Friday,  February  24 
Prof.  Doug  Mock,  University  of 
Oklahoma.  3127  South  Building, - 
Erindale  College.  4 p.m.  Erindale  Biology 

Analysis  of  Genes  Required  for 
Meiotic  Spindle  Function  in  the 
Nemotode  Caenorhabditis 
Elegans. 

Monday,  February 27 

Prof.  Paul  Mains,  University  of  Calgary. 


2173  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Molecular  & Medical  Genetics 

SLT22,  a Putative  RNA 
Helicase,  Is  Involved  in  U2-U6 
snRNA  Interaction  in  Forming 
an  Active  Spliceosome. 

Tuesday,  February  28 

DemingXu,  Department  of  Molecular  8c 
Medical  Genetics.  3153  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  2 p.m.  Molecular  & Medical 
Genetics 

Contrasting  Opinions  about 
the  Metro  Toronto 
Home  Care  Program. 

Tuesday,  February  28 
Dr.  Gary  Naglie,  The  Toronto  Hospital. 
Room  305,  455  Spadina  Ave.  4 p.m. 
Studies  of  Aging 

How  to  Start 
Your  Own  Business. 

Tuesday,  February  28 

Milton  Chang,  New  Focus  Incorporated. 
103  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories.  4 to 
5:30  p.m.  OLLRC 

Endothelial  Cell  Adhesion  on 
RGB-Peptide  Grafted 
Polyurethanes. 

Wednesday,  March  1 

Prof.  Stuart  Cooper,  University  of 
Delaware.  219  Wallberg  Building.  12:30 
p.m.  Chemical  Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry 

Seaton:  A New  Concept  of 
Community. 

Wednesday,  March  1 
John  van  Nostrand,  architect.  2172 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m.  IES 

Enterprise  Restructuring  in 
Transition  Economies:  Ukraine 
in  Comparative  Perspective. 

Thursday,  March  2 

Valdas  Samonis,  Centre  for  Russian  8c 
East  European  Studies.  Boardroom, 
Multicultural  History  Society  of  Ontario, 
43  Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E.  4 to  6 p.m. 
Ukrainian  Studies 

Genetic  and  Molecular  Analysis 
ofExocytosis. 

Friday,  March  3 

Dr.  Gabrielle  Boulianne,  Centre  for 
Research  in  Neurodegenerative  Diseases. 
3127  South  Building,  Erindale  College. 
12  noon.  Erindale  Biology 

Balkan  Ghosts:  History  and 
Politics  of  the  Yugoslav  Crisis  — 
a Journalist’s  View. 

Friday,  March  3 

Robert  Kaplan,  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Rethinking  the  Political  series.  3050  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  2 to  4 p.m.  Political  Science 

Measurements  of  Photon 
Migration  Using  Frequency- 
Domain  Techniques  for  Optical 
Spectroscopy  and  Imaging  in 
Random  Media. 

Tuesday,  March  7 
Prof.  Eva-Sevik,  Purdue  University.  134 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories.  4 p.m. 
OLLRC 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Women  in  Politics: 
Obstacles  and  Opportunities. 

Monday,  February 20 

Symposium.  Barbara  Hall,  mayor,  City  of 


Toronto;  Marion  Boyd,  attorney-general 
of  Ontario;  Barbara  McDougall,  former 
secretary  of  state  of  external  affairs;  Audrey 
McLaughlin,  leader,  New  Democratic 
Party,  Paddy  Torsney,  MP,  Burlington; 
and  Renate  Mohrmann,  speaker  of  cultural 
affairs,  North  Rhine- Westfalia,  Germany. 
Moderator:  Jacqueline  Pelletier,  television 
host  and  interviewer.  179  University 
College.  4 to  7 p.m.  UC 

Planning  & Budget  Committee. 

Tuesday,  February  21 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

The  Legacy  of  the 
Celtic  Middle  Ages. 

Saturday,  February 25 

Celtic  studies  annual  conference.  Speakers: 
Maire  Mhac  an  tSaoi,  Who  was  Meg 
Russell?  Addition  Material  on  Piaras 
Feiritear;  Margaret  McGlynn,  Customs 
in  Common:  English  Administrators  and 
Irish  Law  in  Late  Tudor  and  Jacobean 
Ireland;  Richard  J.  Moll,  “The  Evil  that  Is 
of  Itself  Evil”  in  Edmund  Spenser’s  Ireland; 
Karen  Jankulak,  Saintly  Associations:  The 
Installation  of  a Cornish  Cult  in  Medieval 
Brittany;  Tomas  6 Cathasaigh,  The 
Superego  in  The  Vision  of  Oengus: 
Psychological  Values  in  Early  Irish 
Literature;  Ann  Connon,  The  Queen  and 
the  King’s  Wife  in  Early  Medieval  Ireland; 
Andrea  Schutz,  Forms  of  Identity  in 
Medieval  Welsh  Narratives:  The  Case  of 
the  Fourth  Branch  of  the  Mabinogi.  400 
Alumni  Hall,  St.  Michael’s  College,  121 
St.  Joseph  St.  9:10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Registration  fee:  $40,  seniors  $30  and  stu- 
dents $10.  Information:  926-7145. 

Jewish  Studies  on  the  Threshold 
of  the  21st  Century. 

Sunday,  February 26 

25th  anniversary  symposium.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  Keynote  ad- 
dress: Jewish  Studies  in  the  Academy, 
University  Prof.  Em.  Emil  Fackenheim, 
Department  of  Philosophy,  commentary: 
Prof.  Kenneth  Green,  Department  for  the 
Study  of  Religion.  10:45  to  11:30  a.m. 

Session  One. 

Speaker:  Prof.  Isadore  Twersky,  Harvard 
University,  On  the  Study  of  Rabbinic 
Literature  at  the  Academy,  commentary 
Prof.  Joseph  Shatzmiller,  Duke  University, 
speaker:  Prof.  Menachem  Elon,  Hebrew 
University,  The  Living  Halakhah:  Jewish 
Law  in  Contemporary  National  Israeli 
Life;  commentary  Prof.  Ernest  J.  Weinrib, 
Faculty  of  Law.  1:30  to  3 p.m. 

Session  Two. 

Speaker:  Prof.  Arnold  Band,  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Diversity 
Here  8c  There:  Multiculturalism, 
Integration  and  Empowerment  in 
Contemporary  Israeli  Literature;  com- 
mentary: Prof.  Libby  Garshowitz,  Jewish 
Studies  Program;  speaker:  Prof.  David 
Roskies,  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America,  Apres  la  Guerre,  Apres  la 
Revolution:  The  Homecoming  of  Yiddish 
Literature;  commentary:  Prof.  Sharon 
Green,  Department  of  Germanic 
Languages  8c Literatures.  3:30  to  5 p.m. 

Business  Board. 

Monday,  February 27 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Nomads:  Past  and  Present. 

Friday,  March  3 

Sessions  in  Croft  Chapter  House.  Kazakh 
Epic:  Contemporary  Situation,  Alma 
Kunanbayeva,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

9 a.m. 

Tree  Worship  in  Early  Mongolia,  Chaolu 
Wu,  Department  of  East  Asian  Studies. 

10  a.m. 

Tibetan-Muslims  of  Qinghai:  Cultural 
Combinations  at  Cultural  Edges,  Jonathan 
Lipman,  Mount  Holyoke  College.  11  a.m. 
On  Mediaeval  and  Early  Modern  Science 
and  Technology  in  Central  Eurasia,  Ruth 
Meserve,  Indiana  University.  1:20  p.m. 
Central  Asia:  Emerging  Democracies, 
Alexander  Opalinski,  Toronto.  2.20  p.m. 
Winged  Angels  and  the  Xingjiang 
Mummies:  Art,  Archaeology  and  Uyghur 
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Muslim  Nationalism  in  Chinese  Central 
Asia,  Justin  Rudelson,  Tulane  University. 
3:15  p.m. 

Contested  History:  Issues  in 

Historiography  of  Inner  Asia’s  Uyghur 
People,  Linda  Benson,  Oakland 
University.  4:15  p.m. 

China  and  Her  Significant  Others  in 
Antiquity,  Katheryn  Linduff,  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  5:30  p.m.  Information:  978- 
4882  or  978-5928.  Central  & Inner  Asian 
Seminar  and  Joint  Centre  for  Asia  Pacific 
Studies 


Planning  & Budget  Committee. 

Tuesday,  March  7 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 
Choral  Evensong. 

Wednesdays,  February  22 
and  March  1 

Trinity  College  Chapel  Choir;  Robert 
.Hunter  Bell,  director.  Trinity  College 
Chapel.  5:30  p.m. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Student  Jazz  Combos. 

Wednesday,  February  22 

Alex  Dean,  director.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  February  23 

Student  jazz  ensembles;  Kirk  MacDonald, 
director.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  2 
Big  Circumstance:  Bruce  Cockburn  at 
50,  lecture  by  Lawrence  Beckwith, 
Faculty  of  Music.  Walter  Hall.  12:10 
p.m. 

MacMillan  Singers. 

Friday,  February 24 
With  the  Elmer  Iseler  Singers;  Elmer 
Iseler,  conductor.  St.  Patrick’s  Catholic 
Church,  141  McCaul  (at  Dundas).  8 
p.m.  Tickets  $20,  students  and  seniors 
$15. 

Percussion  Ensemble. 

Friday,  February  24 
Robin  Engelman,  director.  Walter  Hall. 
8 p.m. 

Vocal  Jazz  Ensembles. 

Wednesday,  March  1 

John  Chalmers  and  Carol  Welsman, 
directors.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Faculty  Artist  Series. 

Thursday,  March  2 

Tafelmusik  members  Kevin  Mallon,  vi- 
olin; Elissa  Poole,  flute;  Sergei  Istomin, 
viola  da  gamba;  John  Abberger,  oboe; 
Michael  McCraw,  bassoon;  and  Colin 
Tilney,  harpsichord.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $15,  students  and  seniors  $10. 
Saturday,  March  4 

Mary  Enid  Haines,  soprano;  and  Terry 
McKenna,  lute,  theorbo  and  baroque 
guitar.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $15, 
students  and  seniors  $10. 

Iolatithe,  or  The  Peer  and  the  Peri. 

Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
March  3 to  March  11 

Opera  Division  presentation.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $20,  students 
and  seniors  $15. 

HART  HOUSE 
Sunday  Concert  Series. 

Sunday,  February  26 

William  Aide,  piano.  Great  Hall.  3 p.m. 
Free  tickets  at  the  hall  porter’s  desk. 


VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
Ecumenical  Creation  Hymn 
Singing  Festival. 

Sunday,  March  5 

Hosted  by  Pax  Christi  Chorale  and 
Toronto  Mennonite  Theological  Centre; 
John  Ford,  conductor.  Victoria  College 
Chapel.  7 p.m.  Free-will  offering. 


Plays  & Readings 


The  Relapse; 
or,  Virtue  in  Danger. 

Wednesdays  to  Saturdays, 
March  1 to  March  11 

By  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  directed  by  Patrick 
Young.  Erindale  Studio  Theatre,  Erindale 
College.  Theatre  Erindale  1994-95  season. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.  except  Saturday 
2 p.m.  and  8 p.m.  Tickets  $10,  students 
and  seniors  $7  (Saturday,  $12  and  $9). 
Reservations:  (905)  569-4369. 


Motherland. 

Wednesday,  February  22 

Women’s  Perspective  in  Cinema  series. 
Auditorium,  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $5,  students  and  unwaged  $4. 
Women's  Studies  in  Education,  OISE 


JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 


Sydney  Drum. 

To  March  2 

Paintings.  Both  Galleries.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Austrian  Cultural  Institute  in 
New  York,  Architectural 
Competition. 

To  March  10  ' 

Models  and  photodocumentation  for  the 
new  building  to  house  the  Austrian 
Cultural  Institute. 

Study  Abroad  Festival. 

February  21  to  March  2 

Student  work  from  the  study  abroad 
program  in  Florence  and  Paris.  SALA 
Gallery,  230  College  St.  Hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
Order  Touched  with  Delight. 

February  20  to  March  24 

Books  and  posters  from  Will  Rueter’s 
Aliquando  Press.  Pratt  Library  and 
Northrop  Frye  Hall.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Thursday,  9 a.m.  to  8 p.m.;  Friday,  9 a.m. 
to  6 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Elegant  Editions:  Aspects  of 
Victorian  Book  Design. 

To  March  31 

Documents  developments  in  colour  print- 
ing and  the  evolution  of  publishers’  book- 


bindings; drawn  from  the  Ruari  McLean 
Collection  at  Massey  College.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Regulating  Global  Capital 
Markets. 

Wednesday,  February  22 

John  McCallum,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
and  Jim  de  Wilde,  McGill  School  of 
Management;  Dispute  Resolution  in 
Global  Markets  workshop  series.  Executive 
program  offices,  Faculty  of  Management, 
130  Bloor  St.  W.  12  noon  to  1:45  p.m. 
Information:  978-6498.  International 
Studies,  Law  and  Management 

Finding  Long-Term  Care  for 
Elderly  Family  Members. 

Thursday,  February  23 
Speaker:  Marja  Cope,  Family  Service 
Association.  Hart  House.  12  noon  to  1:30 
p.m.  Free.  Information  and  registration: 
978-0951.  Office  of  the  Family  Care  Adviser 

Technology  and  Learning. 

Friday,  February  24 

Rosemary  Campbell,  IBM  Canada;  Robert 
Cook,  FEUT  TEL;  Rita  Karakas,  TVO 
Distance  Learning;  Prof.  David 
Livingstone,  OISE;  Prof.  Marlene 
Scardamalia,  OISE;  and  Gerry  Smith, 
River  Oaks;  OISE/UT  forum  series  on 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Learning.  Auditorium,  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W. 
2:30  to  5 p.m.  Information:  923-6641, 
ext.  6007;  RSVP:  923-6641,  ext.  2360. 

20  Years  in  Search  of 
Akhenaten  & King  Tut. 

Friday,  February  24 

An  evening  with  Prof.  Donald  B.  Redford, 
director  of  The  Akhenaten  Temple 
Project.  Auditorium,  Earth  Sciences 
Centre.  7 to  10  p.m.  Tickets  $75. 
Information:  978-3183.  Per-Medjat 

Help  for  the  Elderly  in  the 
Home  and  the  Community. 

Wednesday,  March  1 

Speaker:  Jerry  Berman,  Home  Services, 
Senior  Care.  Hart  House.  12  noon  to  1:30 
p.m.  Free.  Information  and  registration: 
978-0951.  Office  of  the  Family  Care  Adviser 

Teacher  Development. 

Friday,  March  3 

Terry  Boak,  Brock  University;  Harold 
Brathwaite,  Peel  Board;  Mary  Curran, 
teacher;  Prof.  Diane  Gerin  Lajoie,  OISE; 
Prof.  Andy  Hargreaves,  OISE;  and 
Margaret  Wilson,  Ontario  Teachers’ 
Federation;  OISE/UT  forum  series  on  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Learning.  Auditorium,  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W. 
2:30  to  5 p.m.  Information:  923-6641, 
ext.  6007;  RSVP:  923-6641,  ext.  2360. 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College  Circle,  2nd 
floor,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  March  6,  for  events  taking  place 
March  6 to  20:  Monday,  February  20. 
Issue  of  March  20,  for  events  taking  place 
March  20  to  April  3:  Monday,  March  6. 


The  Department  of  English 
University  of  Toronto 
Announces  The  First  Annual 

Vincent  A.  De  Luca  Memorial  Lecture 

by 

Professor  Robert  Essick 
University  of  California/Riverside 

AnIllustrated  Lecture  on 
William  Blake: 

“ Representation , Anxiety, 
and  the  Bibliographic  Sublime ” 


Monday,  February  27, 1995 
4:00  p.m. 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
15  Devonshire  Place 

Reception  to  follow  in  the  Combination  Room  at  Trinity  College 


Academic  Dons 
at 

Trinity  College 


Dons  are  required  for  the  1995  - 1996  academic  session  for 
academic  counselling  and  support  to  undergraduates  in  a 
variety  of  disciplines.  Approximately  one-third  of  duties 
involve  residence  responsibilities. 

Contact  Professor  C.).  McDonough,  Dean  of  Arts,  Trinity 
College,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1H8  (tel.:  978-8454) 

Trinity  College  encourages  applications  from  qualified 
women  or  men,  members  of  visible  minorities,  aboriginal 
peoples  and  persons  with  disabilities. 


OPEN 

HOUSE 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
AND  RESEARCH 
COMPUTING 


Wednesday  March  1, 1995 
10:00  a.m.  - 4:00  p.m. 

4 Bancroft  Avenue,  Room  201 


JOIN  US  AS  WE  DEMONSTRATE 


• Scientific  Software  in 
Research  & Tteaching: 

Maple,  Mathematica 

• Scientific  Data  Visualization 

• Parallel  Computing: 

KSR  & Cluster  Computing 

• Voice  Recognition  Systems 

• Screen  Reading  Systems 

• Mouse  Alternatives 

• Keyboard  Alternatives 

Refreshments  Served 


University  of  Toronto  Computing  & Communipations 


• New  Multimedia  Being 
Developed  at  the  U of  T 

• World  Wide  Web  “Surfing”: 
Locating  Useful  Information 

• Posting  Material  on  the  WWW 

• Multimedia-Oriented  Digital 
Video:  Recent  Developments 

• Digital  Video  Conferencing 

• What’s  New  in  Statistical 
Software:  SPSS,  SAS 
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THE  TURNAROUND  DOCUMENTS  FOR 
EXTERNAL  BLANKET  ORDERS  1995-1996 


CUSTOMS  & TRAFFIC 


The  turnaround  documents  for  1995-1 996  blanket  orders  are  still  being 
distributed  to  departments,  but  this  is  the  last  year  for  this  procedure 
as  the  FIS  system  does  not  generate  turnaround  documents  and  blan- 
ket orders  will  not  be  processed  as  they  now  are.  The  procedure  is  much 
the  same  as  in  previous  years.  The  difference  this  year  is  that  a//turn- 
round  documents  must  be  returned  to  the  appropriate  Buying  Centre 
(Scarborough,  Erindale  or  Central  Purchasing). 

The  new  P.O.  number,  which  will  be  reprinted  on  the  turnaround  docu- 
ment, can  be  used  after  May  1 . The  old  CB  Purchase  order  numbers  are 
not  to  be  used  after  May  1 , 1 995. 


GRANT  BLANKET  ORDERS 


Blanket  orders  on  grant  accounts  will  end  this  year  on  March  31  as  usual. 
However,  there  will  be  a one-month  gap  between  the  expiration  of  these 
orders  and  the  new  ones  set  up  on  the  new  FIS  system.  New  account 
numbers  will  not  be  in  effect  until  May.  During  the  month  of  April,  de- 
partments wishing  to  order  on  the  blanket  orders  that  are  usually  rein- 
stated can  still  use  the  old  CB  purchase  order  numbers.  Vendors  will  for- 
ward invoices  with  the  CB  numbers  indicated  to  the  Accounts  Payable 
department  where  they  will  be  treated  as  certified  payments  and  be  paid 
from  the  appropriation  number  used  on  the  blanket  order. 


CONTRACT,  LEASE  AND  RENTAL  PURCHASE  ORDERS 


All  existing  contract  orders  will  be  cancelled  from  the  current  system 
at  the  end  of  April  1995.  K,  L or  R purchase  order  numbers  cannot  be 
used  after  April  30.  If  departments  wish  to  continue  with  their  contract, 
lease  or  rental  order  they  must  enter  a new  requisition  on  the  FIS  sys- 
tem after  May  1 , 1 995  and  a new  purchase  order  will  be  created. 


GOODS  ON  LOAN  to  the  University  are  subject  to  GST.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter  that  goods  are  not  purchased  and  returned  to  the  lender.  Only  goods 
that  are  “DONATED”  in  the  true  sense  and  never  returned  can  be  GST  ex- 
empt, subject  to  verification. 

NAFTA  Certificates  for  goods  of  US  or  Canadian  origin  exported  to  the 
USA  should  be  completed  and  sent  with  customs  invoices  to  avoid  pay- 
ing US  duty.  Copies  can  be  obtained  from  our  office  (978-2353). 

EMERY  is  the  University’s  preferred  freight  forwarder  of  goods  to  and  from 
the  U.S.A. 

BROKERAGE,  FREIGHT  & COURIER  CHARGES  requiring  verification 
cannot  be  dealt  with  over  the  phone.  Please  provide  details  of  your  enquiry 
by  FAX  (978-5483). 


~ NOTICE  ~ 

Make  plans  to  attend  the  OFFICE  ERGONOMICS  FURNITURE  SHOW 
on  March  2, 1995  between  10  a.m.  and  4 p..m.  in  the  Medical 
Sciences  Lobby,  1 King’s  College  Circle.  This  show  will  feature 
ergonomic  furniture,  chairs  and  accessories. 

For  more  information  contact  the  Purchasing  Department  at  978-2353. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  ??:  The  prices  in  the  Grand  & Toy  catalogue  are  ‘list’  prices. 
The  University  purchasing  agreements  represent  significant  discounts  off 
these  costs.  Grand  & Toy  also  offer  free  next  day  delivery  to  your  office. 
For  further  information  contact  Tracey  Darmos  of  Grand  & Toy  at  (41 6)  391  - 
8144  or  Steve  Richards  of  the  Purchasing  Services  department  at  978-7025 


Hands  - On 
nternet  Training 

on  UTLink 

All  sessions  are  free,  1-2  participants  to  a terminal. 
Note:  E-mail  and  ftp  are  not  covered. 


Information  on  the  Net  — 

Where  do  I start? 

An  introduction  to  the  concepts,  functions  and 
information  services  of  the  internet  with  a mini- 
mum of  technical  jargon.  An  initial  exploration 
and  evaluation  of  Gopher  and  World  Wide  Web. 
Limited,  to:  15  participants 
Mon.,  Mar.  6 9 - 1 1 am 

Mon.,  Feb.  20, 27,  Mar.  13  5 - 7 pm 

Tues.,  Feb.  21,  Mar.  21  9 - 1 1 am 

Tues.,  Feb.  28,  Mar.  7, 28  5 - 7 pm 


Gopher  / Veronica 

Gophers  provide  menued  access  to  internet 
resources.  Gopher  and  Veronica  search,  retrieve 
and  display  documents  from  several  thousands 
remote  sites. 

Limited  to:  20  participants 

Prerequisite:  Basic  knowledge  of  the  internet 

or  “Information  on  the  Net”  class. 

Wed.,  Mar.  1,  Mar.  29  5-7  pm 

Thurs.,  Mar.  16  5 - 7 pm 


World  Wide  Web  (WWW) 

WWW  provides  seamless  access  to  a variety  of 
internet  resources  through  hypertext  links.  Pres- 
ently, WWW  is  the  fastest  growing  internet  naviga- 
tion tool.  The  Lynx  client  is  used. 

Limited  to:  20  participants 

Prerequisite:  Basic  knowledge  of  the  internet 

or  “Information  on  the  Net”  class. 

Thurs.  Feb.  23  5 - 7 pm 

Wed.  Mar.  8 5-7  pm 

Thurs.  Mar.  23  5 - 7 pm 


Registration  begins : Seven  days  before  the  class 
or  by  calling  978-7575. 

Location:  Sigmund  Samuel  Library,  Informa- 
tion Desk. 

Limited  to:  U.  of  T.  faculty,  students  and  staff. 

For  information  or  to  arrange  for  specialized 
instruction  call  9784012  or  e-mail 
devakos@  v ax  .library  .utoronto  .ca 


University  of 
Toronto  Library 


The  Exultate  Chamber  Singers 

John  Tuttle,  Conductor 

present 

The  Road  to  the  Cross 

Cantus  Missae  by  Rheinberger 
and  choral  music  for  Lent  by 
Byrd,  Guerrero,  Gibbons,  Schiitz,  Bruckner,  Brahms, 
Leighton,  Harvey 

+ + 

Friday,  March  3,  1995  at  8 p.m. 

St  Thomas's  Church 

383  Huron  Street,  Toronto 
(near  Bloor  and  Spadina) 

Regular  Admission  $18  • Seniors  $15  • Students  $10 
For  information  and  tickets,  call  961-8382 


WINTER  CLINICAL 
MASSAGE  ASSOCIATES 

P.  Anne  Winter,  R.M.T.,  has  been  in  practice 
for  11  years.  She  lectures  to  general  and  specific 
interest  groups,  and  has  been  interviewed  for 
Chatelaine,  Toronto  Life  and  Discover. 

As  a U of  T faculty  or  staff  member,  your 
extended  health  care  plan  covers  massage  therapy. 

The  Medical  Arts  Building, 

170  St.  George  Street,  Suite  528 
928-1723 

Monday  through  Thursday 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  lAl. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  978-2106. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— Metro  & Area  — 


Gorgeous  apartment,  fully  furnished,  1 
bedroom  + study,  skylights,  fireplace,  deck, 
laundry,  parking.  West-central.  Sublet  from 
owner  6-12-18  months.  Available  April  1. 
Suit  1 person/couple.  N/S,  N/P.  $800  + 
utilities.  (416)  656-5390  evenings. 

Sabbatical  sublet.  Furnished  executive 
home,  4 BR,  study,  pool,  quiet  neighbour- 
hood near  Bayview  & Steeles.  April  1 to 
June  30;  dates  negotiable.  978-5046  (day), 
222-8039  (evg.) 

Sabbatical  sublet.  July  1,  1995  for  one 
year.  Beaches.  2-bedroom  apartment,  fully 
furnished,  skylights,  fireplace.  Ideal  for 
single  or  couple.  $1 ,000/month  + utilities. 
694-6229. 

Sabbatical  rental.  August  1995  — August 
1996.  Beautifully  situated  furnished  fami- 
ly home  in  the  Beach  overlooking  Lake 
Ontario.  Friendly  neighbourhood  close  to 
public  schools.  3 bedrooms,  family  room, 
basement  rec  room,  sun-room,  parking, 
fireplace,  laundry.  $2, 000/month  + utili- 
ties. 694-6229. 

Spacious  3-bedroom,  PA  bathrooms, 
sun-room;  on  the  lake,  Western  Gap 
view;  bus  & streetcar  at  the  door. 
Furnished.  July  1995  — May  1996. 
$1,000  p.m.  + hydro.  Tel.  days  978- 
1758,  evenings  260-9521. 


4-bedroom  house  with  yard,  garage  park- 
ing, near  U of  T,  suitable  for  family,  avail- 
able August  or  September  for  12  months. 
Call  944-2298. 

Furnished  home.  May  1 to  November  1, 
1995.  Charming,  sunny,  3-bedroom,  2- 
storey  home;  Broadview/Danforth  near  sub- 
way; attractive  garden;  parking.  $1,800 
monthly.  Call  465-2672. 

Have  your  own  kitchen,  bedroom  and  liv- 
ing-room. Share  only  washroom  with  one 
other  in  old  house  in  Annex  (Brunswick 
Ave.)  just  north  of  Bloor.  March  1. 
$600/month  includes  utilities,  yard,  parking. 
Ideal  for  gay-positive,  quiet,  non-smoker. 
920-3753. 

House,  St.  Clair/Christie.  Available  May  1 , 
1995.  Four  bedrooms,  living/dining,  fin- 
ished basement,  laundry,  two  bathrooms, 
six  appliances,  large  sunny  deck,  private 
parking,  backyard.  Quiet  family  neighbour- 
hood, close  to  subway/campus/down- 
town/shopping. $1 ,300/month  plus  utili- 
ties, references  required.  (416)  651-6683. 

West  end:  small  2-bedroom  detached. 

New  sunny  kitchen  with  sliding  glass  doors 
to  backyard.  Walk  5 minutes  to  subway  or 
20  minutes  to  University.  Washer,  dryer  in 
basement.  Available  around  September  1. 
537-7468. 

Furnished  duplex.  3 bedrooms,  laundry, 
parking.  Chaplin  Crescent  near  Oriole 
Parkway.  Previously  rented  by  Japanese 
professor  and  family.  $1 ,500  plus  utilities. 


Available  from  April  1,  1995.  (416)  487- 
0990.  Fax:  (416)  298-2221. 

Summer  sublet.  Beautiful  fully  furnished  2- 
bedroom  duplex  on  2 floors.  Lots  of  trees, 
skylight,  decks,  laundry,  VCR.  College/ 
Ossington.  Steps  to  TTC.  10  minutes  to 
campus  by  streetcar.  $950+/month.  May  15 
to  September  1 . 534-6876. 

Annex  two-bedroom  two-storey  townhome, 
all  appliances  (dishwasher,  washer,  dryer). 
3 blocks  north  of  Bloor  at  St.  George. 
Walking  distance  to  Hazelton  Lanes, 
University  of  Toronto,  subway.  Newly  built 
and  available  April  1995. 256-2702. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


Visiting  from  Australia.  Academic  requires 
accommodation  for  self,  spouse  and  two 
children  (ages  14  & 11),  from  March  5, 
1995  — June  2, 1995.  Would  prefer  3 bed- 
rooms, furnished.  Please  contact  Wendy 
Armstrong,  (416)  978-3840  or  arm- 
stron@psych.utoronto.ca. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


One  bedroom  available  in  two-bedroom 
apartment  in  top  two  storeys  of  house, 
hardwood  floors,  shared  living-room,  full 
laundry  facilities,  full  kitchen  facilities,  gar- 
den, walking  distance  from  University,  near 
TTC.  $635+/month.  Tel:  (905)  849-8509. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Ireland,  Donegal:  restored  1900  farm  cot- 
tage for  rent.  Flagstone  floors,  gas  lighting, 
two  hearths,  two  bedrooms.  On  50  acres  of 
mountain  field  above  quiet  seaside  village. 
Ideal  for  walkers,  writers,  painters,  pho- 
tographers. Call  (51 9)  432-7395. 


Houses  & 
Properties 
For  Sale 


Renovated  3-storey  detached  Victorian 
home  in  Beaconsfield.  Fabulous  gourmet 
kitchen,  third  floor  with  bathroom  and  to- 
tally finished  basement.  $259,900.  Thinking 
of  moving?  Call  Dawna  Satov,  925-9191, 
Chestnut  Park  Real  Estate. 


Miscellany 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  U of  T staff  extend- 
ed health  care  benefits  provide  excellent 
coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts  Building, 
170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munications enhancement  courses  in 
speaking  and  writing  for  English  as  Second 
Language  Speakers  with  good  language 
skills.  Groups  of  6-8.  Over  2,500  satisfied 
graduates.  Now  in  its  10th  year.  Gandy 
Associates.  533-1933. 


INDIVIDUAL  & COUPLE  THERAPY. 

Extended  health  benefits  provide  full  cover- 
age for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Gale  Bildfell, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1 14  Maitland  Street 
(near  Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  972-6789. 

Violet  Head,  Registered  Psychologist. 

Individual,  family  and  group  psychotherapy. 
Work  with  other  cultures,  womens’  issues,  ad- 
dictions, depression,  etc.  U of  T staff  health 
benefits  cover  cost.  200  St.  Clair  Ave.  W., 
Suite  404,  Toronto  M4V 1R1. 922-7260. 

Group  psychotherapy  is  often  the  treatment  of 
choice  for  interpersonal  problems  and  low 
self-esteem.  Highly  experienced  co-therapists 
(male  and  female).  Individual  therapy  is  also 
available.  University  health  plan  covers  services. 
Dr.  Herbert  Pollack,  Registered  Psychologist, 
515-1708;  Avenue  Road  and  St.  Clair  area. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults.  Evening 
hours  available.  Extended  benefits  coverage 
for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner,  Registered 
Psychologist,  1 14  Maitland  Street  (Wellesley 
and  Jarvis).  469-6317. 

FRENCH  TRANSLATION  by  PhD  candidate  at 
U of  T.  Fast  and  accurate.  All  estimates  are 
FREE  and  CONFIDENTIAL.  Call  or  fax.  Tel. 
(416)  463-7591 . Fax  (416)  463-5191 . 

ART  OF  LIVING  Course.  March  17-20.  Gift 
yourself!  A weekend  of  mental  rest,  emo- 
tional relaxation  and  spiritual  expansion. 
Experience  simple  yoga  body,  breath  and 
mind  practices  to  release  stress,  allow  new 
joy  and  energy  into  your  life.  Info:  Yvonne, 
392-0417,  778-9496. 


II 


NEW  DIRECTIONS  IN  RRSP  SAVINGS 


METRO  CREDIT  UNION’S 

20% 

NO  PENALTY  CASH 
WITHDRAWAL 

or 

INTERNAL  TRANSFER 


This  option  allows  a one  time  only  cash  withdrawal 
of  up  to  20%  of  your  original  RRSP  deposit  without  penalty. 

Or  you  may  transfer  that  amount  to  another  Metro  Credit  Union  RRSP  plan 
if  rates  increase.  The  remaining  balance  of  your  original  deposit  would 
be  maintained  at  the  initial  rate  and  term.  This  option  is  available 
on  terms  of  36  to  60  months. 


Ask  your  Metro  Credit  Union  Representative  for  further  information 


METRO 

CREDIT  UNION 


COLLEGE  STREET  BRANCH 
245  College  Street,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5T1R5 
Tel:  978-5505 
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Research  Notices 


For further  information  and  application  forms for  the 
following  agencies,  please  contact  University  of  Toronto  Research  Services  (UTRS)  at  978-2163. 


General 

Toronto  Junior  Board  of 
Trade/Municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  ’ 
Nominations  are  invited  for  the  Gardiner 
Awards  for  Metro  Toronto  citizens  who 
have  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  development  and  well-being  of  our 
community  through  their  leadership, 
dedication  and  achievements  in  aca- 
demics, athletics,  culture,  voluntary 
service,  resolution  of  social  problems  or 
scientific  or  technological  advances. 
Deadline  is  March  24. 

International 
Canadian  International 
Development  Agency 
CIDA  has  announced  the  microfund  and 
tier  2 linkage  projects  competition  for 
1995.  The  purpose  of  the  microfund  is 
“to  finance  planning  missions  leading  to 
the  joint  development  of  Tier  2 linkage 
project  proposals  by  Canadian  and 
overseas  partners.”  Deadline  is  March 
15.  Funding  for  tier  2 linkage  projects 
“is  available  to  Canadian  universities  for 
distinctive,  innovative  linkage  projects 
designed  to  respond  to  a specific  need 
identified  and  defined  in  dialogue  with 
their  developing  country  partners.”  Only 
two  tier  2 proposals  from  each  university 
may  go  forward  for  consideration. 
Internal  deadline  is  April  13. 

Foreign  Affairs  & International 
Trade  Canada 
The  Canada/Germany  Science  & 
Technology  Agreement  offers  two  pro- 
grams by  which  health  researchers  in 
Canada  can  collaborate  with  German 
colleagues.  Travel  grants  of  $2,000" to 
$5,000  support  part  of  the  costs  of 
missions  of  workshops  aimed  at  explor- 
ing possible  research  and  development 
projects  with  European  partners. 

Contact  Ms  E.  Adcock,  Western 
European  Trade,  Investment  8c 
Technology  Division,  Foreign  Affairs  8c 
International  Trade,  125  Sussex  Drive, 
Ottawa  K1A  0G2;  telephone  (613)  943- 
0612,  fax  (613)  995-6319.  Dr.  Hans 
Uhtoff  has  offered  to  help  establish 
collaborations  with  German  colleagues. 
He  asks  any  who  are  now  involved  in 
such  collaborations,  or  who  know  of 
others  who  are,  to  provide  him  with 
information,  including  areas  of  research. 
He  also  requests  suggestions  to  improve 
collaboration  between  Canada  8c 
Germany.  Contact  Dr.  Uhtoff  at  Ottawa 
General  Hospital,  501  Smyth  Road, 
Room  5004,  Ottawa  K1H  8L6;  tel- 
phone  (613)  737-8377,  fax  (613)  737- 
8837. 

Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
Canadian  Heritage/Canadian 
Studies  8c  Special  Projects 
Directorate 

This  program  is  intended  to  develop  the  use 
of  Canadian  studies  learning  materials  in 
the  areas  of:  uniqueness  of  Canadian 
society,  media  in  Canadian  society, 
Canadian  comparisons;  and  Canada  in 
the  world.  Category  1:  learning  materials 
development  (print,  film  and  audio- 
visual, computer-based  and  computer- 
assisted  learning);  category  2:  learning 
about  Canada  (open  learning  and  dis- 
tance education  programs);  and  category 
3:  investments  in  the  future  of  Canadian 
studies  (matching  of  private  sector 
support).  Category  3 applications  may 
be  made  at  any  time.  Deadline  for  1 and 
2 is  April  1. 

Shastri  Indo-Canadian  Institute 
Under  the  visiting  lectureships  program, 
the  institute  will  send  established 
Canadian  scholars  to  Indian  universities 
to  give  lectures  and  conduct  seminars  on 
Canada.  Deadline  is  March  31. 

Social  Sciences  8c  Humanities 
Research  Council 
The  purpose  of the  strengthening  of  spe- 
cialized research  collections  program  is  to 
enhance  the  capacity  of  Canadian 


universities  to  foster  and  promote 
research  in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities  by  strengthening  the  special- 
ized research  collections  of  their  li- 
braries. The  collection  must  be  linked  to 
the  university’s  current  and  long-term 
research  development  strategy  and  to 
the  research  interests  and  activities  of 
faculty  and  graduate  students.  An 
institution  may  submit  more  than  one 
application  in  the  same  competition, 
however,  the  applications  must  be 
ranked  according  to  order  of  priority. 

To  allow  time  for  internal  ranking, 
internal  deadline  is  April  1.  Grants  for 
aid  to  occasional  scholarly  conferences 
in  Canada  will  be  combined  with  the 
program  for  aid  to  international  con- 
gresses in  Canada.  There  will  be  two 
competitions  per  year.  Next  deadline  is 
May  1.  Travel  grants  for  international 
representation  will  no  longer  exist  but 
will  become  an  eligible  expense  under 
the  research  grant  program. 

Medicine  & Life  Sciences 
Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation 
The foundation  offers funding  in  four 
specific  areas:  geriatrics;  eye  diseases: 
deafness;  and  children’s  diseases. 
Applications  are  internally  reviewed  as 
only  two  applications  may  be  submitted 
from  U of  T.  It  is  recommended  that 
applicants  who  hold  an  appointment  at 
an  affiliated  hospital  apply  through  that 
hospital’s  research  office  rather  than 
UTRS.  Internal  deadline  is  April  1. 

J.P.  Bickell  Foundation 
The  Bickell foundation  offers funding  for 
research  that  is  primarily  medical  in 
nature.  Preference  is  given  to  applica- 
tions that  are  from  newly  appointed 
staff.  New,  innovative  projects  will 
receive  priority.  Grants  will  not  be  made 
to  supplement  a project  grant  from 
another  agency  with  the  exception  of 
supplemental  grants  for  essential  equip- 
ment. Applications  are  internally  re- 
viewed as  only  three  applications  may  be 
submitted  from  U of  T.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  applicants  who  hold  an 
appointment  at  an  affiliated  hospital 
apply  through  that  hospital’s  research 
office.  Internal  deadline  is  April  1. 

Canadian  Psychiatric  Research 
Foundation 

The  foundation  is  calling  for  nominations 
for  the  Joey  & Toby  Tanenbaum 
Distinguished  Scientist  Award  for 
Schizophrenia  Research.  The  award  is 
valued  at  $50,000  and  will  be  provided 
to  further  the  work  of  an  outstanding 
scientist  carrying  out  research  relevant  to 
the  causes,  psychopathology,  treatment 
and  prevention  of  schizophrenia. 
Application  is  by  nomination  directly  to 
the  foundation.  Deadline  is  March  17. 

James  H.  Cummings  Foundation 
The  foundation  offers funding  to  further 
medical  science,  medical  research  and 
medical  education;  provide  services  for 
underprivileged  children;  and  assist  aged 
and  infirmed  persons.  Priority  is  given  to 
medical  proposals  and  preference  will  be 
given  to  requests  for  equipment: 
Applications  are  internally  reviewed  as 
only  one  application  may  be  submitted 
from  the  University.  Internal  deadline  is 
April  1. 

Dysautonomia  Foundation  Inc. 

The  foundation  is  interested  in  applica- 
tions relating  to  early  embryonic  develop- 
ment of  the  autonomic  and  sensory 
nervous  systems  and  to  molecular  genet- 
ic studies  specific  to  familial  dysautono- 
mia. An  indirect  cost  component  of  10 
percent  is  permitted  by  the  foundation 
and  application  budgets  must  include 
the  full  percentage  allowed.  Deadline  is 
March  15. 

International  Cystic  Fibrosis 
(Mucoviscidosis)  Association 

The  association  will  support  projects  with 
potential  for  broad  application  such  as 


population  screening,  epidemiology  or 
population  genetics.  International 
collaborative  research  is  encouraged  and 
may  involve  joint  funding  from  national 
organizations.  Projects  centred  in  one 
institution  will  be  considered  only  if  they 
are,  or  may  become,  of  international 
relevance.  Funding  is  available  under  the 
following  programs:  scholarships  for 
medically  qualified  individuals  working 
in  the  field  of  clinical  CF  care;  profes- 
sorships for  professors  and  other  aca- 
demic personnel  to  facilitate  travel  and 
sojourn  in  CF  institutions;  research 
project  grants  for  internationally  relevant 
projects  of  a globally  applicable  nature 
(projects  must  be  done  in  conjunction 
with  a medical  scientific  institution  in  a 
“developing”  country  although  guidance 
and  expertise  may  be  located  in  a re- 
search unit  of  “developed”  countries); 
and  training  courses  for  allied  health 
professionals  for  the  transferral  of 
expertise  in  the  process  of  improving 
care  standards  for  CF.  Deadline  is 
March  1. 

Medical  Research  Council 
MRC  will  consider  proposals for  research 
and  training  in  such  areas  as  the  funda- 
mental biology  of  health  and  disease,  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  methods 
of  prevention,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  disease,  epidemiology,  population 
health,  the  determinants  of  health,  the 
links  between  the  environment  and 
health,  the  application  of  the 
behavioural  sciences  to  human  health, 
studies  designed  to  understand  and 
improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  health  care  and  health  systems,  and 
ethics  in  health  research.  Details  are 
contained  in  the  1994-95  guidebook. 

Investigators  are  advised  that  the 
Guidebook  Supplement  MRC  Programs 
at  a Glance  identifies  an  incorrect 
deadline  for  maintenance  grants  for 
multi-user  equipment  and  multi-user 
equipment  grants.  The  deadline  is 
October  1 only,  for  both  programs. 

National  Cancer  Institute  of 
Canada 

Dr.  David  J.  Beatty,  executive  director, 
will  address  the  Toronto  medical  re- 
search community  on  NCIC’s  restruc- 
turing. This  presentation  will  take  place 
on  Thursday,  March  2, 1 to  2 p.m., 
room  2173,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
Interested  investigators  are  advised  to 
attend.  Further  information  is  available 
from  UTRS  and  the  research  office  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

National  Forum  on  Health 
A working  group  of  the  National  Forum 
on  Health  is  interested  in  creating  an 
inventory  of  projects  that  are  using 
evidence-based  decision  making  in 
health.  If  members  of  the  U of  T re- 
search community  are  involved  in,  or 
know  of,  such  projects  it  would  be 
helpful  to  the  working  group  if  the 
following  information  could  be  made 
available  to  them:  name  of 
investigator(s),  short  project  description; 
tools  and  techniques  being  utilized; 
intended  audience;  extent  of  success  or 
failure.  Please  contact  Dr.  Mo 
Watanabe,  National  Forum  on  Health, 
University  of  Calgary  by  e-mail  at 
Watanabe@med.ucalgary.ca. 

Pediatric  AIDS  Foundation 
The  foundation  supports  training  and  on- 
the-job  work  experience  to  high  school, 
college,  graduate  and  medical  school 
students  to  encourage  them  to  enter 
clinical  and  research  programs  related  to 
pediatric  AIDS.  Application  is  through 
a supervisor/sponsor  who  is  recognized 
for  his  or  her  contributions  to  pediatric 
AIDS.  The  internship  may  be  per- 
formed any  time  during  the  12-month 
period  commencing  April  1995. 

Eligible  candidates  must  be  currently 
enrolled  full-time  or  planning  full-time 
enrolment  by  fall  1995.  Deadline  is 
March  1. 


Physical  Sciences  & 
Engineering 

Natural  Sciences  8c  Engineering 
Research  Council 
The  strategic  grants  program  aims  to 
promote  excellence  and  creativity  in 
research  in  critical  areas  that  contribute 
to  the  competitiveness  of  the  Canadian 
economy,  stimulate  interaction  between 
university  researchers  and  the  users  of 
their  research;  accelerate  the  exchange  of 
knowledge  and  technology  between 
disciplines,  institutions  and  R8cD 
performing  sectors  in  Canada;  and  . 
promote  the  training  of  highly  qualified 
personnel.  Areas  currently  eligible  for 
support  (as  outlined  on  p.16  of  the  1994 
Researcher’s  Guide)  include:  advanced 
technologies  (biotechnology/ energy/in- 
dustrial materials,  products  and  process- 
es/information technology/ manufactur- 
ing systems);  natural  resources  (food, 
agriculture  and  aquaculture/  forestry/ 
mineral  Resources/oceans  and  inland 
waters);  environmental  quality,  and  new 
directions  (this  category  supports  a small 
number  of  outstanding  proposals  that 
fall  outside  the  scope  of  the  other  areas). 
Deadline  at  NSERC  is  4 p.m.,  Tuesday, 
April  18. 

Organization  of  American  States 
There  are  four  science  and  technology 
prizes  available.  Three  are  Manual 
Noriega  Morales  prizes  in  the  areas  of 
biological  sciences,  exact  sciences  and 
applications  of  science  and  technology, 
one  is  the  Bernardo  A.  Houssay  inter- 
American  science  prize  in  one  of  the 
following  areas:  biological  sciences,  exact 
sciences,  agricultural  sciences  and  tech- 
nical research  of  importance  to  develop- 
ment. More  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of 
Scientific  8c  Technological  Affairs, 
Organization  of  American  States,  1889 
“F”  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  DC, 
20006.  Deadline  is  March  31. 

University  of  Southern  California 
The  Tyler  prize for  environmental 
achievement  is  awarded  for  environmen- 
tal science  and  leadership  conferring 
great  benefit  upon  humankind.  Details 
may  be  obtained  from  Frances 
Putsungas,  UTRS,  978-7040. 
Nominations  deadline  is  April  4. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 
February  25 

Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation 

— studentships 
February  28 

Royal  Bank  — award  nominations 
. NATO  — Committee  on  the 
Challenges  of  Modern  Society 
fellowships 
March  1 

Association  for  Canadian  Studies  — 
awards  of  merit  (nominations) 

Banting  Research  Foundation  — 
research  grants 

Cancer  Research  Institute  (US)  — 
clinical  investigator  award  in  cancer 
immunology 

Crohn’s  8c  Colitis  Foundation  of 
Canada  — research  grants 

Canadian  Genome  Analysis  8c 
Technology  Program  — ■ research 
grants  (invited  full  application),  career 
development  (invited  full  application) 

Cancer  Research  Institute  (US)  — 
investigator  awards 

Easter  Seal  Research  Institute  — 
summer  studentships 

Fight  for  Sight  Inc.  — post-doctoral 
fellowships,  student  fellowships, 
grants-in-aid 

Health  Canada/NHRDP  — MSc, 
PhD  fellowships 

Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute 

— post-doctoral  fellowships  for  physi- 
cians, international  research  scholars 
program 

International  Cystic  Fibrosis 
(Mucoviscidosis)  Association  — 
scholarships,  professorships,  research 
project  grants,  training  courses  for 
allied  health  professionals 


Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
International/JDF  Canada  — research 
grants  (full  application) 

MRC  — Clinical  trials,  workshops, 
symposia 

Multiculturalism  8c  Citizenship 
Canada  — Canadian  ethnic  studies 
program 

National  Institutes  of  Health  — 
competing  continuation  applications 
Pediatric  AIDS  Foundation  — 
student  intern  awards 
People’s  Republic  of  China  — 
China/Canada  scholars,  students 
exchange  program 
SSHRC  — international  summer 
institutes  (internal  deadline) 

March  10 

Foreign  Affairs  8c  International 
Trade  Canada  — Going  Global  pro- 

March  13 

NSERC  — summer  undergraduate 
research  awards  (UTRS  deadline) 
Physicians’  Services  Incorporated 
Foundation  — research  grants 
March  15 

Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  — microfund 
proposals 

Deafness  Research  Foundation  — 
fellowships 

Hildegard  Doerenkamp-Gerhard 
Zbinden  Foundation  — research 
proposals 

Dysautonomia  Foundation  Inc.  — 
research  grants 

Health  Canada/NHRDP  — seniors’ 
independence  research  program 
MRC  — operating  grants  (new  and 
renewal),  equipment,  maintenance 
grants,  studentships,  MRC/NHRDP 
AIDS  research  (all  programs) 

National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada 

— Canadian  Breast  Cancer  Research 
Initiative  (letter  of  intent) 

Damon  Runyon-Walter  Winchell 
Cancer  Research  Fund  — post-doctor- 
al fellowships 
March  24 

Toronto  Junior  Board  of 
Trade/Municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  — Gardiner  awards  (nomina- 
tions) 

March  31 

International  Life  Sciences 
Institute/US  Agency  for  International 
Development  — opportunities  for 

NATO  — collaborative  research 

Organization  of  American  States  — 
science,  technology  prizes  (nomina- 

Shastri  Indo-Canadian  Institute  — 
visiting  lectureships 
April  1 

Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation  — 
research  grants  (internal  deadline) 

J.P.  Bickell  Foundation  — research 
grants  (internal  deadline) 

Canadian  Genome  Analysis  8c 
Technology  Program  — research 
grants,  major  equipment,  career  devel- 
opment (letters  of  intent) 

Canadian  Heritage/Canadian 
Studies  8c  Special  Projects  Directorate 

— learning  materials  categories  1 
and  2 

Cancer  Research  Foundation  of 
America  — fellowships,  research  and 
education  projects 
Cancer  Research  Institute  (US)  — 
fellowships 

Wendy  Will  Case  Cancer  Fund  — 
research  grants 

James  H.  Cummings  Foundation  — 
research  grants  (internal  deadline) 
Hannah  Institute  — archives/muse- 
um studies  medical  history  (internship 
program) 

Louis  8c  Artur  Lucian  Award  — 
nominations 

MRC  — MRC  groups,  fellowships 
National  Neurofibromatosis 
Foundation  Inc.  (US)  — research 
grants,  young  investigator  awards 
SSHRC  — strengthening  of  special- 
ized research  collections 
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PhD  Orals 


Graduate  faculty  please  call  the  PhD  examinations  office 
at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and 
location  for  these  listings. 


Thursday,  February  23 
Karen  Ann  Williams,  Department 
of  Biochemistry,  “Structural  and 
Mutational  Studies  of 
Bacteriophage  IKe  and  IKe  Coat 
Protein.”  Prof.  C.M.  Deber. 

Friday,  February  24 
Katharine  Patterson,  Department 
of  English,  “The  Letters  of 
Victorian  Women  Writers:  A 
Communicative  Approach  to  the 
Epistolary  Form.” 

Prof.  J.  Robson. 

Peter  Henry  Pyde,  Department  of 
Anthropology,  “Livelihoods, 
Inequality  and  Collective  Identity 
in  Tobago,  West  Indies.” 

Prof.  S.B.  Philpott. 

Wiltrud  H.  Steinacker,  Graduate 
Centre  for  Study  of  Drama, 
“Georg  Fuchs  and  the  Concept  of 
the  Relief  Stage.” 

Prof.  H.  Jaumann. 

Monday,  February 27 
Alejandra  Cristina  Rojo, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Participation  in  Scholarly 
Electronic  Forums.” 

Prof.  R.G.  Ragsdale. 


Wednesday,  March  1 
T amara  Anna  Holowacz, 
Department  of  Zoology, 
“Developmental  Roles  of  the  Egg 
Vegetal  Cortex  in  Dorsal  Axis 
Formation  and  Mesoderm 
Induction  of  Xenopus  Laevis 
Embryos.”  Prof.  R.P.  Elinson. 

Friday,  March  3 
Jun  Oshima,  Department  of 
Education,  “Knowledge  Building 
by  Collaborating  in  Computer- 
Supported  Intentional  Learning 
Environments.”  Prof.  C.  Bereiter. 

Monday,  March  6 
Beverley  Alice  Bailey,  Department 
of  Education,  “Teachers 
Marginalized  by  Mandated 
Change.”  Prof.  B.  Kilbourn. 

Tuesday,  March  7 
Josee  Lucile  Jarry,  Department  of 
Psychology,  “Dieters’  Attribution 
of  Success  and  Failure  to  Body 
Weight.”  Prof.  J.  Polivy. 

Wednesday,  March  8 
Nouraddin  Allahdini,  Department 
of  Education,  “Private  Resources 
for  Public  Education.”  Prof.  S.B. 

Lawton. 


Committees 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference 
and  membership  of  committees. 

The  deadline for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Advisory 


Chair,  Department  of  Industrial 
Engineering 

An  advisory  committee  has  been  estab- 
lished to  recommend  a chair  of  the 
Department  of  Industrial 
Engineering.  Members  are:  Dean 
M.E.  Charles,  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  8c  Engineering  (chair); 
Professors  M.S.  Fox,  M.J.M.  Posner, 
K.J.  Vicent  and  W.H.  Vanderburg, 
Department  of  Industrial 


Engineering;  D.E.  Moggridge,  associ- 
ate dean,  Division  II,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  M.J.  Phillips, 
Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 
8c  Applied  Chemistry;  and  I.G. 
Currie,  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering;  and  David  Poirier, 
alumnus;  David  Reese,  graduate  stu- 
dent; and  Christy  Stinson,  undergradu- 
ate student. 

Nominations  and  comments  may  be 
submitted  to  the  chair  or  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 


The  Bulletin 

invites  readers  to  submit  information 
regarding  awards  and  honours 
as  well  as  death  notices  of  staff  and 
faculty.  Please  include  as  much 
background  information  as  possible 
and  in  the  case  of  obituaries, 
a CV  is  especially  welcome. 

Please  send,  deliver  or  fax  the 
information  to: 

Jane  Stirling,  editor, 

21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  floor; 
fax,  978-7430. 


Its  more  than  a 
woodworking  class,  its  the 
shaping  of  ones  character. 


Woodworking  is  jus 
part  of  the  enrichec 
whole  learning  experi 
ence  at  the  Waldor 
Schools,  which  in 
eludes  art,  languages 

history,  and  literature 
Set  in  a caring  environ 


unique  program  that 
allows  your  child’s  tal- 
ents and  abilities  to 
flourish. 

Our  goal  is  to  help 
develop  balanced,  multi- 
faceted individuals.  As 
part  of  a worldwide 
community  of  600 
schools,  we  are  pleased 
to  offer  one  in  your  area. 


THE  ALAN  HOWARD  WALDORF  SCHOOL 
(416)962-6447 

228  St.  George  St.  Toronto 
Nursery  & Kindergarten,  Grade  I to  8 


HOHEST  ED'S 
optical  depo 


581  Bloor  at  Bathurst 
588-0843 


DON'T  PAY 


We  will  be  happy  to  bill 
Blue  Cross  directly  for 
your  eyewear. 
★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
‘designer  frames 
‘contact  lens  specialists 
*eye  doctor  on  premises 


UfO 

TH€  TRUTH  FINAUV  IKVCAI.CD 

UNIQUE  LECTURE  AND  VIDEO  BY  M)€l, 

the  French  journalist  contacted  by  extra-terrestrials 
who  explained  that  they  had  created  life  using  D.N.A. 
through  genetic  engineering.  They  are  called  ELOHIM  in 
the  Bible  which  describes  what  they  did  and  which  means 
in  hebrew  : " those  who  came  from  the  sky They  ask 
us  to  build  an  embassy  where  they  will  come  back  with 
Jesus  whose  father  was  one  of  them  and  who  is  still  alive 
thanks  to  scientific  cloning  which  is  the  secret  of  resurrection. 

February  24th,  7:30  pm 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
Medical  Sciences  Auditorium,  1 King’s  College  Circle 

FOR  RCSCRVRTIONS  OR  TO  ORDCR  BOOKS 
coll  (416)  769-1358 

C.R.M.  PO  BOX  56  Station  D,  Toronto,  M6P  3J5 


niversoll  m 

Bookbindery 

• Thesis  preparation  and  binding 

• Journals,  Legal  documents 

• Custom  binding 

• Hardcover  binding  / Softcover  binding  / 
Cerlox  binding 

• Book  Restoration  Specialist 

• Professional  typesetting  / Resume 

• Computer  Rental  / Laser  Printing 

• Photocopying  (theses  only) 

ONE  DAY  SERVICE  A SPECIALTY 

968-2500 

720  Spadina  Ave.  (at  Bloor) 

Toronto,  Ont. 


LOVE 

Non  commercial  Radio 

irprrm 

HANDELS 

Up  to  70  hours  of  classical  music  weekly. 

CjRTFM 
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A Window  on  Teaching 

For  some  reason  classroom  instruction  is  not  scrutinized  the  way  research  is.  It  should  be , argues  vice-principal. 

By  Cecil  Houston 


It’s  on  the  way.  Peer  review 

of  teaching  is  already  on  the 
agenda  of  many  universities  in 
North  America  and  ought  to  be  on 
U ofT s as  well.  It  is  being  driven  by 
demands  from  students  and  the  pub- 
lic who  want  faculty  to  be  account- 
able for  what  they  do  — the  same 
momentum  that  instituted  student 
surveys  20  years  ago. 

Some  may  argue  that  peer  review 
of  teaching  cannot  be  done  at  U of  T. 

There  are  too  many  barriers.  Faculty 
will  not  accept  colleagues  snooping 
around  in  their  sacred  spaces.  The 
fear  and  apprehension  of  being  found 
wanting  in  the  classroom  is  strong, 
part  of  an  old  boys’  (and  I do  mean 
old  boys)  culture  of  live  and  let  lie. 

And  so  we  welcome  student  reviews 
as  a lesser  evil.  Some  researchers 
blame  this  state  of  affairs  on  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  University 
faculty  in  the  1960s.  Getting  faculty  into  the  classroom  was  more 
important  than  what  happened  once  they  were  inside.  Left  alone 
and  neglected,  faculty  came  to  accept  absolute  sovereignty  in  the 
classroom  as  the  norm.  Teaching  became  simply  what  one  did 
with  one’s  class  and  any  perceived  threat  to  that  sovereignty  only 
raised  the  traditional  smokescreen  of  academic  freedom. 

But  peer  review  is  just  another  step  towards  better  evalua- 
tion of  teaching.  It  is  not  to  be  equated  with  classroom  obser- 
vation any  more  than  peer  review  of  research  may  be  equated 
with  watching  a scholar  poking  through  an  archive  or  observ- 
ing Archimedes  sitting  in  his  bath.  If  peer  observation  of  class- 
room action  is  needed,  you  can  simply  make  a video.  The  basic 
evidence  needed  for  peer  review  is  not  found  in  the  classroom, 
it  is  found  in  a teaching  dossier. 

The  teaching  dossier  is  a record  of  achievement,  compara- 
ble to  a portfolio  of  completed  and  ongoing  research.  Putting 
it  together  requires  serious  reflection  on  educational  aims  and 
teaching  objectives.  A statement  of  teaching  philosophy  is  an 
enormous  challenge  but  a critical  part  of  the  exercise;  only  by 
knowing  their  learning  goals  can  faculty  members  achieve  any. 
Course  outlines,  exams,  assignments,  experimental  assign- 
ments and  other  material  give  reviewers  evidence  of  competence 
and  change  and  show  whether  current  research  has  made  its  way 
into  the  classroom.  Teaching  failures,  like  research  failures,  show 
that  experimentation  and  exploration  have  taken  place. 
Summaries  of  old  student  surveys  and  copies  of  recent  surveys 
are  included  as  well  as  the  instructor’s  own  interpretation  of  the 
results  and  any  actions  taken  in  response  to  students’  views. 

The  program  and  career  successes  of  students,  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate,  are  also  an  essential  component.  Colleagues 
should  know  not  only  that  good  teaching  was  done  but  that 
learning  occurred.  Such  a dossier  provides  extensive  evidence 
suitable  for  peer  review  and  the  faculty  member  who  created  it 
has  no  doubt  about  its  contents  and  no  fear  of  having  an  off- 
day  that  would  give  reviewers  a bad  impression.  The  dossier  rep- 
resents the  progress  and  achievement  of  the  long  haul. 

About  a quarter  of  North  American  universities  (not  in- 
cluding U of  T)  now  require  faculty  members  to  maintain  a 
teaching  dossier  and  the  number  is  rising  rapidly  because  the 
device  works.  (The  Teaching  Dossier:  a guide  to  its  prepara- 
tion and  use  is  available  from  the  Canadian  Association  of 
University  Teachers.)  The  dossier  can  be  mailed  off  to  peers  in 
the  same  discipline  in  other  institutions,  just  as  we  now  distribute 
publications  for  review.  It  also  confirms  the  faculty’s  role  in  eval- 
uation, incorporates  the  students’  views  and  provides  better 
information  for  administrators.  It  certainly  focuses  attention  on 
the  teaching  mission,  concentrating  on  achievement  and  learn- 
ing. It  is  a threat  to  no  one  but  the  stale  and  incompetent. 

The  teaching  dossiers  rapidly  growing  acceptance  suggests 
major  changes  in  the  culture  of  fear  surrounding  teaching  as- 
sessment. It  is  also  occurring  alongside  the  rise  of  faculty  men- 
toring programs  of  which  U of  T has  two  at  the  moment  (both 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science,  one  of  them  at  Erindale,  the 


other  downtown).  The  intent  of  mentoring  programs  is  to  in- 
stil notions  and  behaviours  of  best  practice  in  university  research 
and  teaching.  New  faculty  are  paired  with  experienced  col- 
leagues who  guide  and  sustain  them  through  the  first  year  or 
two  of  work.  The  mentors  serve  as  observers,  advisers  and 
helpmates.  In  effect,  mentoring  offers  an  opportunity  to  create 
more  openness  and  discourse  on  the  nature  of  academic  work 
and  the  roles  and  balance  of  research  and  teaching.  The  on- 
coming generation  will  be  marching  to  a different  drum. 


Peer  review  distinguishes  good  research  from  bad 

research,  good  journals  from  weaker  journals,  good  depart- 
ments from  substandard  departments.  It  is  academia’s  jury  sys- 
tem. Why  shouldn’t  it  also  be  used  for  teaching?  How  have  we 
managed  to  avoid  peer  review  of  teaching  for  so  long  and  yet 
kept  our  credibility  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  that  pays  us? 


TO  NO  ONE  BUT  THE 
STALE  AND  INCOMPETENT 


If  we  are  serious  about  linking  research  and  teaching,  and 
fulfilling  professional  and  public  responsibilities,  then  we  must 
have  our  peers  evaluate  our  teaching.  It  is  even  more  critical  if 
we  are  serious  about  competence  in  the  discipline  and  not 
just  effectiveness  in  the  classroom.  Currently  student  sur- 
veys loom  large  in  our  notion  of  how  teaching  is  evaluated, 
and  although  they  are  highly  credible  monitors  of  the  stu- 
dents’ understanding  of  the  learning  environment,  a com- 
prehensive evaluation  system  requires  much  more.  Student 
surveys  do  not  address  disciplinary  competence,  nor  do 
they  show  whether  the  instructor  can  relay  the  ferment  and 
learning  going  on  at  the  leading  edge  of  the  discipline. 
Ironically  research  publications  have  become  the  means  to 
assess  that  kind  of  competence  and  currency  in  teaching. 


Peer  review  of  teaching  commits 
faculty  to  thinking  about  teaching 
and  discussing  teaching.  The  hon- 
esty that  such  dialogue  requires 
and  the  knowledge  it  generates  is 
invaluable  to  the  improvement  of 
the  learning  environment.  With 
such  a system  in  place  faculty 
would  know  more  about  learning 
theory  and  the  motivations  that 
rouse  students.  We  would  learn  to 
set  pedagogic  goals  in  our  courses 
and  be  able  to  assess  how  well  they 
were  achieved.  We  might  even  stop 
blaming  the  students  or  the  sys- 
tem and  concentrate  on  our  own 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  stu- 
dents are  learning. 

A dialogue  about  teaching  com- 
parable to  the  dialogue  that  we 
value  so  highly  in  the  area  of  re- 
search would  be  a most  desirable 
outcome  because  teaching,  like  re- 
search, is  a process  of  learning.  Both  demand  personal  com- 
mitment and  dedication  to  the  notion  of  learning  and  both 
share  the  same  collaborative  and  social  dimensions  that  enclose 
us  all,  students  and  faculty.  From  such  dialogue  comes  better 
teaching,  better  courses,  programs  of  excellent  quality,  more  suc- 
cess for  students  and  perhaps  more  loyal  alumni. 

Peer  review  of  teaching  has  also  the  considerable  advantage 
that  faculty  control  the  evaluation  process.  Peers,  all  of  them  fa- 
miliar with  the  research  and  pedagogic  issues  facing  their  dis- 
cipline and  their  institution,  can  recognize  achievement  in  its 
right  context.  Evidence  from  students  can  be  taken  into  account. 
Administrators’  views  may  be  similarly  included  and  scope  ex- 
ists for  the  opinions  of  outsiders  to  be  adopted.  Peer  review  of 
teaching  is  about  fairness. 


There  might  be  concern  that  peer  review  of  teach- 
ing  is  too  radical  or  difficult  to  implement  at  U of  T,  but  a frame- 
work already  exists.  For  example,  the  rules  on  academic  pro- 
motions recognize  “evidence  from  the  individual’s  peers”  as  a 
major  part  of  assessing  teaching  ability.  Divisional  guidelines 
prescribe  how  the  “peer  review”  takes  place.  In  some  divisions 
and  disciplines  there  are  elaborate  traditions  and  well-established 
expectations.  Others  only  meet  the  letter  of  the  law.  To  achieve 
the  full  spirit  of  existing  policy,  we  must  know  much  more  about 
teaching  and  learning  and  have  more  frequent  reviews  of  teach- 
ing on  a sounder  basis.  That  requires  teaching  dossiers  and  dis- 
course on  teaching.  We  could  also  do  with  a word  of  encour- 
agement from  academic  leaders. 

There  is  a need,  too,  for  an  instructional  development  cen- 
tre through  which  faculty  can  learn  about  research  on  teach- 
ing, what  works  in  course  design,  how  to  test,  how  to  build 
dossiers,  devise  strategies  for  improvement  and  carry  out  ef- 
fective reviews.  Our  university  is  the  only  one  in  southern 
Ontario  and  Montreal  without  such  a service  and  support,  de- 
spite being  home  to  the  country’s  best  educational  research  unit! 
Mind  you,  some  faculty  can  become  great  teachers  without  such 
a centre,  but  all  faculty  can  be  much  better  teachers  than  they 
are  now  with  a few  insights  from  a professional.  An  instructional 
development  centre  can  focus  the  insights,  ease  the  faculty’s  lives, 
increase  job  satisfaction  and  support  the  link  between  teaching 
and  research. 

Peer  review  of  teaching  should  be  on  the  University’s  agen- 
da, it  is  essential  to  the  mission  of  a leading  institution.  It  is  es- 
sential, too,  for  our  graduates  and  especially  our  PhD’s,  for  they 
have  to  compete  in  a market  that  has  much  greater  expectations 
about  their  teaching  skills  than  our  own  culture  now  instils.  Peer 
review  of  teaching  is  in  their  best  interest,  and  in  ours. 

Cecil  Houston  is  a geographer  at  Erindale  College  where  he  is 
associate  dean  ( social  sciences)  and  vice-principal  ( instructional 
development). 
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